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NEWS OF THE WEEK. © 


LL eyes in Italy are now fixed on the Roman question, and 
Baron Ricasoli has issued a circular permitting all Bishops 
who have fled or have been banished to return to their sees. Confi- 
dent in its new strength, the Government of Italy, writes the Baron, 
‘has no desire to grant the ministers of religion either privileges 
or martyrdom,”—a concise expression of the true policy for all 
civilized governments. Nothing pays worse than persecuting 
priests, except giving them privileges. ‘The way to keep them in 
discipline is to pay them liberally, and then if they hesitate to 
obey the orders of the civil power to stop their salaries. The 
Italian Government perceives that at last, and as the estates of 
the Church are gone it has the priesthood in its own hands. After 
Villafranca, the worthy Bishops cursed Italy very hard, and 
Tuscany annexed herself ; then they cursed harder, and Cialdini 
occupied the Romagna ; they multiplied malediction, and the Two 
Sicilies fell in; they grew frenzied with anathemas, and Venetia 
was ceded ; and now they are taking to the last expression of 
priestly hate—prayer with white lips—and Rome will be Italian. 
Why should not the poor men return to their sees? 


The Kaiser opened the Hungarian Diet on the 18th inst. in a 
very feeble speech. He recognizes the draft prepared before the 
war by M. Deak as a fitting basis for reconciliation between Hun- 
gary and the Empire, but demands that the Diet shall concede 
the unity of the army, of its organization, and of its recruiting 
law, of all customs’ duties, of all indirect taxes, and of the national 
debt. The meaning of this is that the Kaiser will not trust 
Hungary with her own army, or deprive his German States of the 
power of pillaging all non-German States by protective duties, or 
surrender the power of raising loans at will. These are just the 
points which the Hungarians, taught by bitter experience to 
distrust the Hapsburgs, will not surrender, and the hope of com- 
promise is therefore just as distant as ever, the result being that 
the Emperor must fall back on an autocracy, which will drive the 
hereditary States into the arms of Germany. 


The Queen of Spain has, it is said, announced that she will 
make no concession, but will ‘‘ sacrifice her body, if thereby she 
may save her soul.” This is what Her Majesty says, but what 
she means is that she will sacrifice for the sake of her soul any 
number of bodies of other people. 


The West Riding and part of Lancashire and Derbyshire have 
been visited with the severest flood known in this generation. Inces- 
sant rain on Thursday and Friday week swelled the rivers and 
streams and “ becks” of the districts round Leeds, till they overflowed 
their banks, poured down the dales in heavy torrents, flooded the 
meadows, swept through the Midland Railway, and nearly 
drowned Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, Skipton, and many other 
towns. ‘The valley of the Aire was especially visited, and in Leeds 
many lives, some say thirty, were lost altogether. Both there and 
in Bradford locomotion was only possible in omnibuses, and in 
parts of Wakefield it became necessary to prohibit all traffic. 
Everywhere walls were thrown down, roads cut, buildings under- 
mined, ground floors and cellars swamped, cattle drowned, and 
fields covered with a heavy deposit of silt. The aspect of the 
country seen from the railway was most striking ; trees, chimneys, 
farmhouses, rising apparently out of a vast lake, studded with 
little islands, the tops of hillocks, on which the animals had taken 


refuge. Among the living things destroyed were many thousands 


0 | of hares—a curious proof of the rate at which the water must have 


risen—and the total damage is estimated at nearly a million, an 
estimate possibly correct, from the extent of country covered, but 
still hazardous. 


The Queen has delighted the good people of Wolverhampton 
by promising to go there on Friday, the 30th, to unveil a statue 
of the late Prince Consort by Mrs. Thorneycroft. ‘The statue is 
in bronze, representing the Prince in his Field-Marshal’s uniform, 
—scarcely, we should think, his most characteristic dress. The 
Town Council voted the required funds in great glee, and there 
are demonstrations of joy all over the town that the Queen has con- 
sented to extend to England the favour she has so frequently 
conferred on Scotland. 


There seems to be no doubt that though English officers, naval 
and military, may hang negroes with impunity, they may not 
with impunity act like snobs, Lieutenant Brand, R.N., who 
was the President of the Morant Bay Court-Martial, has, it 
appears, written two very vulgar and “‘larky” letters to Mr. 
C. Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, venturing on a challenge to 
fight, sundry oaths, and various pieces of that delightful slang 
in which gunrooms used to be rather strong. We have described 
the character of these letters (to which Mr. Buxton’s reply was 
very happy and also generous, for he gave the silly young man the 
chance of apologizing before publishing them) in another column. 
But the remarkable thing is the very prompt and strong action 
of the Admiralty upon them. The Ministerial papers yesterday 
morning were ‘‘ authorized to state” that Commodore M‘Clintock 
is to receive a copy of these letters immediately, and if Lieutenant 
Brand is unable to deny their authenticity, he is to be immediately 
superseded and sent to England, as “ guilty of conduct incon- 
sistent with the character of an officer and a gentleman,”—which 
reckless hanging of negroes of course is not. 


Mr. Bright at the Reform dinner at the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall on Tuesday, at which 900 persons dined, told an admirable 
story of a typical Conservative. ‘There was an old gentleman, he 
said, near Rochdale, very wealthy, but exceedingly penurious, who 
always objected toa tailor, on the fundamental ground that he had 
found out that ‘“‘a hole would last longer than a patch.” Con- 
servatism cannot go much deeper than that, except perhaps to the 
still higher generalization that nothing will usually last longer 
than something. ‘“‘ Pure Being,” as Hegel says, ‘‘ is pure Nothing,” 
and as Conservatism takes its stand on pure being, it naturally 
prefers an actual hole to a potential patch, especially that hole in 
the Constitution where the working classes ought to be, and are 
not, to the patch that would put them there. 


In the same speech Mr. Bright was rather happy in a com- 
parison for ‘‘ the great middle class.” ‘I cannot help saying that 
it reminds me very much of the language which the ancient 
Hebrew patriarch addressed to one of his sons. He said, 
‘Issachar is a strong ass crouching down between two burdens.’ 
So, on the one hand, there is the burden of 7,500,000/. per annum 
raised by way of taxation to keep from starvation more than 
1,200,000 paupers within the United Kingdom ; and on the other 
side, and higher up in the scale, there is mismanagement the most 
gross, there is extravagance the most reckless, there is waste the 
most appalling and disgraceful which has ever been seen in the 
government of any country.” It is clear that Mr. Bright would 
have Issachar throw over the pannier containing the provision for 
the higher class; but we suspect Issachar will not save much by 
that feat, if he is to supply its place by one containing provision 
for an administrative class chosen by himself. He may gain 
something in efficiency, but will probably even lose in expense. 
‘* Appalling waste ” is rather common with democracies. 


The Reform Conference at Manchester on Monday was saved 
by Mr. Forster, M.P. for Bradford, from the folly of preparing a 
Reform Bill of its own. The obviously wise policy now for 





Liberals is to listen and criticize, not offer suggestions at which 
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Mr. Disraeli might possibly snatch and gain a march on the 
Radical party, even while by his greater ingenuity defeating their 
intentions. Besides, merely to offer an alternative scheme for Mr. 
Disraeli to pull to pieces, would be to furnish him with a clear 
advantage with his own party,—an iu terrorem argument that 
he might hold over them. 


The shareholders of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
have mase their proposal, which is, of course, to right the Com- 
pany by sacrificing the debenture-holders. A sum of 1,500,000/. 
is to be raised on bonds taking precedence of every other liability, 
and the claims of debenture-holders are to be arrested for five 
years, and those of other creditors for eighteen months. Con- 
sidering that the whole blame is due to the “ shareholders,” 
that is, to a “Ring” of about a dozen persons, to the Directors, 
and to Sir Morton Peto, this is a deliciously cool proposal. They 
are to lose nothing, for they never can get a dividend, and the 
whole penalty is to fall upon the innocent. Whereas, if the line 
were declared bankrupt and put up to auction, the preferential 
creditors would be paid out of the purchase-money, the share- 
holders would go without, as they ought to do, and every other 
bankrupt does, and the line would pass into new and solvent 
hands. We trust the Peers will not lend themselves to so flagrant 
ajob. They have not to vote under the whip of the “ Railway 
Interest.” 

Massachusetts has elected two ‘‘ negroes,” that is, fair men, with 
a drop of dark blood in them, to the State Legislature. They 
should have elected pure blacks, and so struck prejudice at the 
root ; but even this is a great advance. ‘The Catholic Council, too, 
sitting in Baltimore have decreed under orders from Rome that 
henceforth no distinction shall be made in the religious education 
of blacks and whites. The immense strength of the prejudice 
may be, perhaps, best estimated from the fact that it has hitherto 
compelled Rome to relax one of the fundamental articles of her 
policy. It will now be possible for a negro to become a priest in 
South Carolina. 

The New York and Paris papers have been competing all the 
month in the manufacture of false news from Mexico, but it now 
appears certain that the Archduke Maximilian has created Mar- 
shal Bazaine Regent, has made for Vera Cruz under an escort of 
800 Austrians, and is now on his way to Europe vid Cuba. 
The formal surrender of the throne has not yet appeared, but will 
probably be forthcoming as soon as the French troops are ready 
for their homeward voyage. ‘The Archduke has failed in a great 
experiment, which has injured his position and driven his wife mad; 
but fortunately he does not leave Mexico to anarchy. The American 
Government is ready, it seems certain, to assume the protectorate. 
Juarez has been acknowledged. General Sherman has received 
orders to support him with 20,000 men, and Mexico will doubt- 
less be eaten up like an artichoke, Sonora, Chihuahua, and Lower 
California, all mineral districts, being the first bites. The Anglo- 
Saxon race is evidently irrepressible by the Latin. 


A great demonstration of London workmen favourable to 
Reform has been organized for the 3rd of December next. A 
host estimated at 200,000 men, consisting chiefly of the members 
of the ‘Trades’ Union Societies, is to assemble in the Mall, and 
march through the aristocratic quarter to Cremorne. The 
managers have applied to Sir Richard Mayne for police to accom- 
pany the procession, but the application has been refused, appa- 
rently from an impression that the people would be too much 
honoured by such an arrangement. We would recommend the 
leaders of the movement who really wish for order to organize a 
police of their own, get a thousand or so of their strongest men 
sworn in as special constables, and, if necessary, give the danger- 
ous classes, whose presence infests these meetings, one good 
lesson. 

The report of the Recruiting Commission was published in 
extenso on Wednesday, but the text does not differ from the 
analysis we published last week. As a whole, it is, we should 
imagine, the weakest report ever presented to Government. Its 
only important suggestions are that the first period of enlistment 
should be extended from ten to twelve years—which will drive 
away hundreds of recruits—that the pay should be raised a shilling 
a week after the first period, the Commissioners evidently esti- 
mating the difference between skilled and unskilled labour at that 
value; and that soldiers should have more meat without paying for it. 
They decline to suggest proposals for a Reserve, alleging with well 
founded humility that plans should be left to ‘‘ statesmen ;” but 
in a gleam of returning self-confidence suggest that the Old 


Pensioners might be increased a little. ‘There is not a marching 


captain in the Army who could not have drawn up a better report, 
and we can only account for its production by secret instructions 
directing the Commission not to advise expenditure, not to touch 
the Militia, and not to offer the faintest suggestion impairing the 
aristocratic constitution of the Army. 


It has been officially asserted that the Government do not at 
present contemplate the submission of the A/abama claims to any 
commission or arbitration, the time proper for which, they say. 
would have been, if at all, long ago. What they have, however, 
decided upon, is to nominate a Commission to consider our own, 
neutrality laws, and report upon the possibility of amending them 
so as to bring them into more complete conformity with our inter. 
national obligations. It is, however, denied on the part of Sir 
Roundell Palmer that there are any international obligations 
restraining us from selling ships of war to belligerents. He 
maintains that this is perfectly consistent with international 
obligations, though not with our own municipal law called the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and that we cannot be liable to others 
for the ineffectiveness of an Act which we were under no inter- 
national obligation to pass at all. However, the Commission, we 
should hope, will not stick to the letter of international obligations, 
but consider the possibility of amending the law so as to 
make it conform better to international convenience and good 
feeling. It is in reality very much more important to us than 
to the United States, to discourage the building and commis. 
sioning of ships of war in neutral ports during a time of war. 


The King of Denmark opened the new Rigsdag on the 12th, 
and was grateful to Prussia by anticipation, on the ground that she 
is going to give him back Northern Schleswig, and he declared 
with what satisfaction he should establish with Prussia “sincere 
and lasting friendship.” That was of course “ making belief 
very much.” Perhaps it was right, though it can only be regarded 
as a delicate hint, like the boy’s who asked for salt on a bare 
plate, and when questioned as to his reasons, admitted that it was 
to suggest to his mamma the complementary egg that would 
render the salt available. So Denmark asks for “sincere and 
lasting friendship,”—capital salt, in faint hopes of the comple- 
mentary egg of Danish Schleswig. 


It is said that Mr. Karslake, Q.C., is to be the new Solicitor- 
General, vice Sir W. Bovill, promoted to the Chief Justiceship of 
Common Pleas, and that the Administration hope to secure a seat 
for Mr. Karslake somewhere before Parliament meets. 





The report that Government intended to create Sir Hugh 
Cairns and Sir Fitzroy Kelly Peers, in order to increase the 
strength of the Lords as an appellate tribunal, has been semi- 
officially denied. We do hope when the next creation becomes 
necessary Earl Derby will reconsider the question of life peerages. 
To create them by the prerogative might be dangerous, but the 
number might be limited under an Act of Parliament, say to that 
of the Episcopal Bench. We want lay bishops among the Peers, 
chiefs of professions, who are disinclined to ruin all their children for 
the sake of one. ‘The standard of living has increased till nobody 
can now make a fortune equal to the support of a peerage except 


in trade. A Baron with 5,000/. a year and three sons is a pauper. 


The Fenians are evidently on the alert again. Government is 
inereasing the garrisons in the West, seizures have been made of 
cases filled with Enfield rifles, and American Irish are again 
making their appearance in Cork. Stephens has, it is stated, 
promised a ‘‘ movement” before Christmas, and his reputation is 
heavily pledged to an armed outbreak. Whatever the plan may 
be, it is pretty certain that Government is in possession of it, and 
as the Habeas Corpus has not been restored Lord Abercorn’s hands 
are free. 

A decision of some importance was given by Sir W. P. Wool 
on Wednesday. Mr. Ross took shares in the Estates’ Investment 
Company (Limited), on the faith of a prospectus stating, among 
other things, that the Company was in possession of an estate 
called Leytonstone. It was not, and Mr. Ross applied to the 
Court to compel the directors to rescind his allotment, to stop 
making calls, and to have his name erased from the register. The 
Court held that the false representation vitiated the assignment of 
shares and made the orders requested, and the important point 
arises,—against whom is this decree good? Against the directors 
it certainly is, and very justly, but is it against the creditors? 
Suppose somebody had sold the Company building materials on 
the faith of Mr. Ross’s name, would he have any remedy? If not, 
which is, we think, quite impossible, the decision will derange all 








business, for it amounts to this, that one partner in a firm has 
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only to prove he was tricked into buying his shares, and the firm 
ceases, as far as he is concerned, to be liable. Every person 


trusting a firm must, in fact, inform himself of all its internal 
affairs. aoe 

Contractors seem terribly out of luck just now. Mr. William 
Dargan, the greatest in Ireland, who, if we mistake not, guaranteed 
the Irish Exhibition, has just assigned his whole estate to his cre- 
ditors, and it is only hoped that it will yield 20s. im the pound. 


Mr. Hughes, member for Lambeth, addressed his constituents 
on Monday, in a speech which has excited a good deal of attention 
from its courage. We have noticed two of the out-spoken sen- 
tences elsewhere, but must add here that Mr. Hughes repeated his 
objection to the violent attempt to force an entry into Hyde Park. 
If the people had a legal right to enter, let them assert it, but if not, 
he himself would help tokeep them out. Mr. Hughes, we perceive, 
looks to social improvements as the first-fruits of the Reform Bill, 
compulsory education, the rehousing of the people, and the en- 
forcement of honesty in the minor transactions of life,—such as 
the sale of food. It should be observed that a distinct recom- 
mendation of compulsion as an essential part of any scheme of 
education was loudly cheered. The workmen may not, perhaps, 
insist, as Mr. Hughes sangninely hopes, that a pint bottle shall 
hold a pint, but they certainly will enable themselves to under- 
stand the difference between brewers’ and imperial measure. 


Sir C. Domvile has written a curious letter to the editor of the 
Evening Post as to the principles on which he manages his Irish 
estates. Principle 1 is ‘‘ the strongest determination to uphold the 
rights of the owner and his successors ;” and only principle 2, “ an 
equally strong determination to be strictly just.” But if ‘‘ equally 
strong,” why does it come second, and not first ? Does justice, like 
charity, begin at home? Principle 3 is, ‘‘to work up the bad 
tenants (the greater number).” And principle 4, ‘ to encourage 
the deserving men,”—again postponing the constructive to the 
destructive principle. Sir C. Domvile seems very angry with 
his tenants for their bad farming, and says they consider “ the 
unroofing of a good barn and the culture of no end of weeds and 
filth” to be ‘“‘improvements.” Well, then, why is he not in favour 
of a perpetual settlement, with compensation to the landlords? 
Such improvements as these, if they continued to be made, would 
then be at the cost of the tenants. 


Mr. J. Pope Hennessy was beaten in Wexford by a very large 
majority, 761—2,642 for Mr. Kavanagh, to 1,881 for Mr. Hennessy. 
Mr. Kavanagh is a Protestant Tory and Mr. Hennessy a Roman 
Catholic Tory, so that even out of Ulster it seems that a Pro- 
testant can carry a county election against a popular Koman 
Catholic, if he have at once landed interest and high character. 


We believe we are correct in stating that a requisition very 
powerfully signed by Fellows of University College, London, of all 
faiths and the highest standing, as well as by many of the most 
influential proprietors, will be sent in next week to the Council of 
University College, asking for a special meeting to consider the 
recent grave error of the Council in refusing the best qualified 
candidate for a chair on the ground of denominational repute, 
and to lay down clearly the principles of the future. Weare happy 
to see that, so far as the subject has yet been discussed in the 
public press, the view which we have taken has been very strongly 
confirmed. The Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Telegraph of 
yesterday both strongly support the line taken in these columns. 
The truth is that the advocates of the Council were obliged to 
postpone the positive duty of choosing a first-rate teacher to the 
vague and ill defined advantage of choosing an unobjectionable 
name, and that is so weak a position that intelligent men are very 
naturally ashamed of it. 


The Dean of Carlisle is about to commence a good work. He 
has recently buried a son, and had a tombstone prepared, headed, 
as usual, “ Sacred to the memory.” The Burial Board, however, 
being at once Calvinistic and ignorant of philology, objected to 
the word “sacred” as ‘* unmeaning and superfluous,” and requested 
its erasure, They gave way after some correspondence, but the 





Dean intends to try whether they have any business to interfere. 

We sincerely hope he will persevere, and that a judgment will be | 
passed which shall bring all these boards to their senses. ‘They 

have, we believe, almost everywhere passed votes declaring that | 
anything “ cecentric,” that is original, in epitaphs shall be pro- | 
hibited, thus actually killing an entire branch of literature. We | 
heard the other day of one of them objecting to a text from Eccle- 
Slasticus as “ giving countenance to the ‘pocryfar,” and they would | 
probably reject the epitaph on Purcell as “vanity.” ‘Their busi- 


ness is to extort all they can out of grief, like other undertakers, 
and they should be compelled to confine themselves to that con- 
genial task. P 

What is the use of the Royal Society? This question is suggested 
by the discussion which is now raised with reference to the person 
entitled to the credit of the invention of the Electric Telegraph. 
The claimants are Mr. Francis Ronalds, F.R.S., Mr. Cooke, and 
Mr. Wheatstone. We are sure that none of these gentlemen 
grudge for a moment the public titles and rewards recently 
bestowed by the Government upon those by whose energy and 
perseverance the Atlantic Cable has been successfully laid. But 
this is, after all, only a public recognition of a particular develop- 
ment of the great idea involved in the discovery, and surely the 
public, and especially the scientific world, are concerned to see 
that a substantial public acknowledgment should be made to the 
mau by whose genius and foresight so great a public benefit has 
been obtained. ‘The claim of Mr. Ronalds to the priority of inven- 
tion has, and, as we believe, with perfect justice, been placed pro- 
minently forward. But why do not the Royal Society exert them- 
selves in the matter? ‘The Government will be only too glad to 
accept advice. We feel confident that a representation on the 
part of the President and Council of the Royal Society on the sub- 
ject, would go far towards inducing the Government to extend 
equal or even greater generosity towards Mr. Ronalds, or, if 
proper, towards his more fortunate competitors, than hag been 
already extended towards the men by whose exertions the most 
recent development of the discovery has been completed. It is to 
scientific men that we must look to unravel this difficulty. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been criticized by the Times 
and defended with its usual acumen by the Pall Mall Gazette, for 
speaking in his thanksgiving prayer for the removal'of the cattle 
plague of those cattle which were not destroyed by it, as “the 
remnant of our flocks and herds.” ‘‘‘The remnant !” says the Times’ 
writer, remembering, no doubt, with painful vivacity, the last 
haberdasher’s shop in which he heard that phrase insinuatingly used 
with a view to persuade the lady for whose purchases he was respon- 
sible to take twice as much of the article as she wanted,—*“‘ the 
remnant!” Why, even of the oxen and cows only 254,000 were 
lost out of 4,785,836, and “‘ the remnant,” therefore, were no 
fewer than 4,531,836,—a rather large remnant, surely. The Pall 
Mall Gazette remarks, in reply, that the remnant means the 
remaining part, whether small or big, to which philological 
defence we will add the precedent of our translation of the Bible 
for using the term to express much the larger part of a whole. 
In Leviticus yv., 13., the worshipper who brings a sin offering is to 
take the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour, and the priest is to 
burn a handful of it, and ‘“ the remnant shall be the priest's, as a 
meat offering.” Now, the ephah, at the lowest computation of it, 
is about twenty-eight pints, and the tenth of it therefore near three 
pints, and the priest would have a very large hand indeed who could 
take a pint and a half of flour in his hand. The handful burnt 
was probably not a tenth of the whole offering, and a thrifty 
priest would have made it much less. ‘Che Archbishop was not 
likely to know less of Biblical English than the Zines. 


The transactions in national Stock this week, both for money 
and time, owing to the appearance of a new Russian loan of 
6,000,00U/., in a 5 per cent. stock at 386, the whole of which has 
been taken up, have been on a very moderate scale, and the quo- 
tations have had a drooping tendency, ‘The leading figure for 
Consols has been 903, }, for transfer, and 893, 3}, for time. 
Exchequer Bills have shown more firmness. The Foreign Market 
has ruled steady, and Russian Scrip has realized 2}, 3, premium. 
In Railway Shares very little has been passing. ‘he return of 
the Bank of England is very favourable. ‘Lhe rate for money, 
however, is unaltered. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 

Friday, Nov. 16, Friday, Nov, 23, 
Mexican +e oe l7 os 18 
Spanish Passive oe 
Do. Certificates .. oe +e - * 
Turkish 6 per Cents., — o oe os ee 69 
United Beates5.208.. 0 1. 08 
The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


esterday and on Friday week :— 
y y y Friday, Nov. 16, Friday, =~ 23 
“se 2¢ . 26 


Great Pastern .. oe oe oe oe i . 
Great Northern oo on ee 1164 oe 115 
Great Western.. ee oe ee ee oe 34 53 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. ee ee ee lds 123§ 
London aud Brighton on an a oa 82 83 
J.ondou and North-Western 115 17 
London and Soutu-Westera oe ee ee 33 82 
London, Chatham, and Dover ou ae oa 18 18 
Metropolitau .. oe oe oo oe Lt] 125 
Midluud.. oe oe ° Ledh List 
Norti-Eastera, Berwick 105 1/5) 
fork 10 lw 
i 


vw 


v “ - oro * ; 
South-Kastern “ ~~“ oe ee 634 oa bs 
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agents a moral stand-point, and with it irresistib] 
TOP ICS OF THE D AY. Even Roman patience has limits, and the neves commen 


—_—_~»>——_ 
THE COMING CRISIS IN ROME. 


HE Continental papers, English Tory journals, the Morning 
Advertiser, and most old women in Islington, are busily 
speculating on what Mr. Gladstone can possibly be doing in 
Rome. Is he about to convert the Pope or to turn Cardinal, 
to build up the temporal power or to denounce the Papal 
prisons, to act as Grand Referendary of the Conclave, or to bid 
for old china on the dispersion of the collections in the 
Vatican? We are authorized to explain the mystery which 
so vexes the souls of the faithful few who still believe that a 
visit to Rome is not the best of all possible prophylactics 
against Romanism. Mr. Gladstone is doing nothing in Rome. 
He is not playing any part whatever, but is simply seated an 
honoured spectator in the stage box, and watching from that 
post of vantage the most exciting drama of modern times, the 
death struggle of the oldest government on earth, the new 
development of its only spiritual power. As the fifth act 
draws slowly on—even death cannot be hurried in Rome—the 
interest of the audience becomes absorbing, the listeners hold 
their breath lest a whisper should escape, and even the 
English show signs of that emotion, that overpowering sense 
of expectation, which is so nearly fear. The “tension of the 
situation,” as the diplomatists call it, becomes greater every 
hour. The “ Vatican,”—in which expression we include the 
Pope, Cardinal Antonelli, the ruling Committee of the Society 
of Jesus, and the three or four Cardinals and Monsignori who 
retain some initiative power,—are at last convinced that the 
French troops are going, and their attitude as of suffering 
angels has given place to one of fierce, almost despairing, 
anxiety and suspense. From causes varying with each indi- 
vidual mind, the effect of the change has been to make the 
Society, with its definite policy and extreme counsels, master 
of the situation. That policy is resistance to the end, a calm, 
unblenching defiance alike to France, Italy, the Roman 
people, and the spirit of the age. In the supreme hour of its 
existence, abandoned by its allies, tricked by its friends, 
detested by its children, the Papacy will concede nothing, will 
promise nothing save pardon after submission, will make no 
reforms, will accept no advice, will simply assert itself 
now as ever, as beyond the need of human wisdom, above the 
range of earthly insult or aggression. Even Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, most secular of all its counsellors, has given way, and 
the single answer to the final appeal from France, from Italy, 
and from Rome, has been an allocution declaring that they 
shall be blessed when they have humbly acknowledged their 
sin. The opposing forces, therefore, must in a few weeks be 
face to face without any barrier between them, and then— 
even the few cool English observers who know the Vatican 
and Rome as it is known only to Cardinals and the secret 
police of Florence, seem inclined to give way to fear, and antici- 
pate a catastrophe which will rouse the whole Catholic world. 
In the remnant of the Roman States, indeed, there is little, 
we are told, to dread. There are no troops, and although the 
fanatics in the Roman Government are organizing the bri- 
gands under the title of Auxiliary Companies, still brigands 
rob much more comfortably when they are not under organ- 
ization. The moment the French troops depart, terror will 
compel the landed proprietors to organize a national guard, 
which will pronounce the districts first independent and then 
Italian. The troops of the monarchy, too, which are gather- 
ing in a solid ring round the frontier, could interfere to put 
down agrarian insurrection without risk of recalling the 
French or of collision with any force which the Papacy can 
avow. The perplexity does not lie there, but within Rome 
itself, where the foreign legionaries, and the Sanfedisti, and 
the more trustworthy of the brigands will gather in great 
force, will show fight, will, if they can, provoke an insurrec- 
tion which would justify an appeal to the Catholic world for 
the protection of his Holiness. If in that case the appeal 
were made to Italy all would be well, as the sight of the 
Italian uniform would at once reduce the city to order, and 
compress once more that hatred of the priestly caste which 
burns so fiercely in the Roman heart that it baffles even 
the otherwise irresistible authority of the National Com- 
mittee. That Committee contains of necessity two elements 
—the Italian and the Revolutionary—and though the 


former, backed by Ricasoli, by the Italian Army, and by 
every Liberal with property in Rome, is still completely in the 
ascendant, still, any great outrage, any slaughter of a crowd, 
any rumour of an intended massacre might give Mazzini’s 


through a generation of oppression, petty, wearying, searchin, 
remorseless oppression, as of malignant old women, might = 
wiped off in one excusable but most disastrous hour. The 
agents of the Reds are working to this end, eagerly backed b 
the ultra-Clericals, who see beyond the Red Sea the road rd 
the promised land, but watched, and in many directions 
baffled, by a body as well organized as themselves and better 
disciplined, —the secret police of Italy. The friends of dig. 
order are pitted not only against the National Committee, but 
against a far serener and stronger brain, wielding the forces 
of a nation, daring as a Jacobin, cool as a grand seigneur, un- 
swerving as the Papacy itself. Still, even Ricasoli’s force is 
inadequate alone to hold down a population boiling with hate 
and injury, and an accident, a murder, a rumour, may call up 
the Roman populace, brave, cool, and capable of reason, but 
with a thirst in it for blood. Once Rome is in revolution, 
Italy and the whole Catholic world are adrift on a sea of 
possibilities. The French may return, the Pope may fly, the 
“faithful” throughout Europe may rise to a crusading fer- 
vour, as Mgr. de Merode believes; above all, Italy may insist 
on her capital, though its purchase-money be a war with 
France. With the centre of Catholicism in commotion almost 
anything may occur, the least disastrous possibility, perhaps, 
being the flight of the Pope from Rome. 

Amid all this play and counterplay of great forces, this 
imbroglio of priests and Reds, of secularism and sacerdotalism, 
of forces which, while they must co-exist, cannot endure a 
compromise, the best hope is in the Italian character alike of 
the Pope and his opponents. They can wait like Orientals, 
he can endure like a martyr or a negro. Pius IX. will neither 
quit Italy, nor recall the French, nor massacre Romans, if he 
can help it. He may be induced by those about him to do 
either, but he may also at the last moment assert himself, rise 
to the splendour of an unparalleled situation, and forbid abso- 
lutely resistance to the powers of the world. The man is an 
Italian to the core of his heart, hating the idea of flight to 
any other country, scorning the barbarians to whom, if he 
resists, he must appeal for aid. He believes, too, in himself, 
really thinks, difficult as it appears to Englishmen to believe, 
that he is in spiritual affairs the Vicegerent of Heaven, the 
appointed mouth-piece of the Universal Church, and he may 
in the supreme hour override all counsel and reject all 
interference, declare that with or without dominion he 
is still the successor of St. Peter, and leave the men 
of the world to work their will, undismayed by their 
violence or the external losses of the Church. In that 
event all will go well, for Rome once free will be Italian, 
and the Pope, recognized as a Sovereign Prince residing in 
Italy, will be free to execute all spiritual functions untram- 
melled by personal considerations or secular interference. But 
if the Pope does not rise to this temper, if he yields to the 
advice of the Jesuits, or allows the instinct of kingship to get 
the better of the nobler elements in his character, if he calls 
on mercenaries instead of St. Peter, and trusts to brigands 
rather than to prayer, all the efforts of his opponents may not 
avert a catastrophe which will resound to the ends of the 
world. Personally, he neither is nor can be in any danger, 
but the accumulated hatreds of a thousand years menace his 
caste, and the possibility of an explosion which will hoist them 
into the air has not yet passed away. It is well that under 
such circumstances substantive power belongs to two men so 
calm and patient as Louis Napoleon and Ricasoli, well that 
even the National Committee feels, like the Papacy and the 
people, “ What is time to Rome?” 


FROM THE GUNROOM TO THE BENCH. 


| IEUTENANT BRAND is not, we take it, likely to be in 
4 the pay of the Jamaica Committee. The Committee 
seems respectably constituted, and not the kind of body to be 
guilty of such a trick as bribing an officer to cast a slur on the 
service ; and, on the other hand, Lieutenant Brand himself is 
probably incapable of such an offence against the service. The 
Admiralty, who have pronounced that his letters alone, if 
authentic, render him unworthy of the name of an officer and 
gentleman, clearly do not even suspect him of the graver 
offence of being a creature of the Jamaica Committee ; so that, 
considering all things, we do not see any room for the hypo- 
thesis that Lieutenant Brand is intentionally playing into the 
hands of Mr. Eyre’s antagonists. But of this we are quite 








sure,—that if Mr. Hamilton Hume and his colleagues could 
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topped Lieutenant Brand’s youthful pen at the sacrifice 
~ : Y eal ao am raised for Mr. Eyre’s Defence Fund, they 
would have only refrained from doing so from motives of 
honour, and not from motives of policy. The “larking young 
fellow, who evidently thought his vulgar little epistles to Mr. 
Buxton such a capital joke, has acted precisely as he would 
have acted if he had been bribed by the Jamaica Committee to 
expose the recent Courts-Martial. The loss of Mr. Coleridge, 
Q.0., as counsel, if he be lost to the Committee, does not even 
approach in its effect on the trial this unexpected appearance 
of the President of the Morant Bay Court-Martial in the field. 
Involuntary evidence, too, is always more important than the 
deliberate evidence of subpwnaed witnesses, and Lieutenant 
Brand’s evidence is purely involuntary, but exceedingly ample 
and instructive,—at least on one important point, the judicial 
character of Lieutenant Brand. The charge against Mr. Eyre 
is, we suppose,—we have not heard the precise wording of the 
indictment,—that by handing over Mr. G. W. Gordon illegally 
to a Court-Martial, which tried and condemned him without 
evidence of his guilt, and by approving the verdict and the 
sentence of death, he was the cause of Mr. Gordon’s illegal 
execution, which the English law calls murder. Everything 
which tells on the constitution of the Court by which he was 
tried,—and which tried also and executed 188 other persons, 
besides flogging a great many,—will have the most important 
bearing on the main question likely to be raised,—namely, 
whether all these trials, sentences, and executions were legalized 
by the existence of martial law at all,—whether, in short, 
they were acts done in the exercise of a moderate and reason- 
able discretion for the protection of the colony against violence, 
or were, in any degree, acts needless and of cruel panic, unneces- 
sary to preserve peace, and cruel in the eagerness shown for 
unlimited bloodshed. 

On one of these points Lieutenant Brand’s curious corre- 
spondence with Mr. Buxton will shed an instructive light. If 
we find that Mr. Eyre chose exceedingly unfit instruments for 
carrying out the martial law he deemed necessary, the only 
excuse for him will be that he had no others ; but that will be 
an excuse only so long as the severities of martial law can be 
shown to have been reasonably held necessary. The knowledge 
that he had exceedingly unfit instruments for working properly 
so fearful a legal power, should have been one of the strongest 
possible motives for suspending its action the moment it was 
safe todo so. We all know that before Mr. Gordon’s appre- 
hension Mr. Eyre thought the danger in the main over. A 
bloody remedy had been effectually applied. He felt confi- 
dent of the complete success of his own military measures. 
If he had the least doubt as to the instruments with which he 
was working, that doubt should have determined him at once, 
even if there had been other room for hesitation, to suspend the 
terrible agencies at work. Now Lieutenant Brand was one of the 
principal of these instruments. He was the President of the 
Court-Martial, and therefore we must conclude that his col- 
leagues were even more unfit than himself for that duty, though 
more unfitness than absolute unfitness certainly passes the limits 
of finite conception, and lands us in all the difficulties of Pro- 
fessor Mansel’s metaphysics. What, then, is Lieutenant Brand 
like? He sketches himself so happily in his correspondence 
with Mr. Buxton that there is no difficulty in answering the 
question. He is evidently an under-bred, ignorant, /arky young 
naval lieutenant, of the kind Captain Marryat took so much 
pleasure in sketching,—a young fellow who glories in practical 
jokes, who is probably cruel in the sort of way in which school- 
boys are cruel,—from levity, more than from malice,—a young 
fellow who might possibly even think it a capital joke to toast 
a live rat at the end of his sword, but who, if he did, would 
do so as children tear away flies’ legs and wings, without any 
power to realize the suffering he inflicts ; in short, a fast young 
man, who may hardly know what courtesy and humanity mean, 
but whose nature boils over with so much animal vigour 
that no one would seriously condemn him for bad quali- 
ties which may be found in perhaps five out of ten hardy 
schoolboys, and are very quickly knocked out of them by a 
little experience of pain and suffering on their own account. 
As to sober judgment, Lieutenant Brand evidently does not 
know what the words mean. No doubt he sat in the gunroom 
and concocted these very silly and vulgar letters with his brother 
cadets, under the impression that they would produce a most 
depressing effect on Mr. Buxton, and humiliate him to the 

earth, if not terrify him. His first sentence charges the mem- 
ber for East Surrey with “ wicked and malicious lies.” Very 
likely he said to himself, and his juniors told him, that that 
was “damned plain speaking, which would make the fellow 


laugh on the wrong side of his mouth.” Then there comes 
a little chaff of the West Indian Naval school. “You 
may be a very fine buckra amongst the polished gentle- 
men at Exeter Hall.” The Lieutenant was pleased when 
he thought of calling Mr. Buxton a “fine buckra.” He 
thought to himself that to apply to Mr. Buxton negro slang 
was ‘paying him out in his own coin.’ Then the challenge 
was a good joke, and caused, no doubt, much jocular sug- 
gestion amongst the confederates as to ‘ how blue the Exeter 
Hall buckra would look if you could but really get him under 
fire.’ Then the happy and dexterous compliment to the 
Admiralty,—“ the Admiralty are my judges, not Buxton and 
Co.,” and, with especially ironic emphasis on the Tory 
Admiralty, “we have a new Admiralty, my friend,”—a 
sad fact for him, as it now appears,—were all literary 
touches that no doubt commanded indiscriminate applause. 
Then, in the second letter, the happy thought of calling 
Mr. Buxton, who had spoken of his public capacity, Mr. 
Public Capacity, was, Lieutenant Brand sincerely felt, true 
wit, wit such as it is not often very easy to meet with. 
“ Fair play is my motto, and true blue my colours,” is just 
a slight excursion into moral eloquence. And then, when the 
young gentleman had finished his letter, he thought of a 
concluding sentence of the most effective irony,—“ Please don’t 
write any more, as I am very nervous, and you terrify me.” 
One can almost hear the chorus of noisy animal laughter with 
which this ostentatious pretence of being cowed by a civilian 
was no doubt received. It is as old a joke a3 school-boyhood 
itself. Who cannot remember the thick-headed big boy who 
pretended to shiver and cower before the wrath of some clever 
small boy, looking out of the corners of his eyes all the time 
for the tribute of admiring delight in this great triumph of 
his wit from his circle of flatterers? There is no great harm 
in that sort of thing. Lieutenant Brand has only carried it 
a step or two beyond the usual age, and, with the usual 
stupidity of mere fighting men, intruded on the great world of 
politics what belonged properly either to the fifth-form lubber 
in the playground, or to middies skylarking aloft. 

But when we come seriously to reflect that a stupid young man 
of this kind, who does not know what is silly from what is grave, 
who is without knowledge of the world, without knowledge of 
manners, toofull-blooded to know what cruelty means, too obtuse 
to have the least sense of justice, was the President of a Court- 
Martial in 189 cases that ended in a capital sentence, that he had 
the duty of considering what evidence was relevant and what was 
irrelevant, where there were signs of innocence or guilt, where a 
witness was telling lies under the influence of fear or hope of 
favour, where he was reluctantly admitting the truth,—when we 
consider, in a word, that Mr. Brand had the most delicate of intel- 
lectualand moral duties to perform in the case of more death sen- 
tences than all the now living judges of England have dealt with, 
even Mr. Eyre must feel that he had far better have settled 
each of these poor victims’ case by the tossing up of a half- 
penny. Indeed, in that case, about half the lives would have 
been sacrificed and half saved, though the wrong ones might 
have been sacrificed and the wrong ones saved. Lieutenant 
Brand, in all probability, looked on the whole affair as a sort 
of rat-hunt. He and his comrades were standing by with 
sticks while the police acted the terriers, and routed out the 
wretched negroes whom the Court-Martial were to knock on 
the head. It was “hanging like fun,” as one of the officers 
justly remarked, where the ‘fun’ no doubt was impersonated 
in the President of the Court-Martial. A judge, in all grave 
cases, needs coolness of mind, impartiality, long experience, 
knowledge of the world, insight into human nature and 
passions, reverence for law if not large acquaintance with it, 
and a profound sense of justice. Lieutenant Brand has 
evidently heat of mind, violent prejudices, no experience, com- 
plete ignorance of the world except gunrooms, no knowledge 
of man, contempt for law, and all the injustice of partizan 
youth. Is there no grave responsibility attaching to the 
Governor who left the actual business of trial to such a goose 
as this, to call him by no harsher name, in at least 100 cases of 
life and death after all imminent danger had passed by? No 
doubt General Nelson revised the sentences. But the actual 
issues of life and death of course remained in the hands of the 
men who heard the evidence with their own ears and saw the 
culprits with their own eyes. What style of men they were 
Lieutenant’s Brand’s letters sufficiently show. As Mr. Buxton 
remarks, with quiet sarcasm, Lieutenant Brand’s letter “ has 
not wholly removed the doubt he ventured to express, whether 
the Lieutenant ought to have been entrusted for a whole 





month with the power of life and death over some hundreds 
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of persons.” “There are many boys of fourteen whom we would 
have far sooner entrusted with the same powers. And, as we 
said before, tossing up would have been wise and just in the 
comparison. Not the least painful element in the Jamaica 
business has been the utter want of reality with which the 
public has conceived events happening at such a distance. 
We have reason to be truly grateful for the freak of hot-blooded 
insolence which has helped us to understand clearly the horror 
of entrusting the most responsible of judicial functions to a 
youth whose small intellectual faculties are still apparently in 
that noble phase when they seek their exercise in pinning dish- 
cloths behind the backs of comrades, and inducing friends to 
sit down unawares in tubs of water, or on empty space. 


THE DANGER OF POLITICAL TRUTHFULNESS. 
M* HUGHES is being praised all over the country, by 
iv Tories and Radicals alike, and it is very discreditable. 
If political courage were not almost extinct among us, he would 
be considered simply to have done his duty, and to have done 
it rather gently than otherwise. All he has done this week 
has been to tell his constituents that he thought Lord Derby 
quite right in re-opening the Alabama question with a view 
to a settlement, and that he was deeply ashamed to find 
a habit of using false weights and measures prevalent among 
them. Now, if there is one question in the world of im- 
portance to the nation as apart from any party within the 
nation, it is this of the “‘ Alabama claims,” for it includes, first, 
the probability of a gigantic war, in which neither party could 
hope to obtain any advantage ; and, secondly, a further delay 
of years in the construction of that Anglo-Saxon alliance 
which is the ultimate hope of freedom throughout the world. 
Yet because Mr. Hughes is elected by a constituency which 
dislikes Lord Derby’s internal policy, it is considered very 
courageous in him to congratulate the electors upon a new 
chance of avoiding a great calamity. If there is one form 
of fraud more despicable than another, it is that of 
cheating the poor of their full weights, robbing defence- 
less persons through a long series of transactions by means of 
the confidence reposed in the robber’s character. The very 
pickpockets will not steal the pence out of a blind man’s tray, 
yet that is what the “highly respectable” tradesman does 
who makes up the Saturday packets of tea, and sugar, and 
tobacco a little “short,” or puts the brown paper into the 
scale before he weighs: the ounce, or sticks a lump of wax 
under the scale, or files away the weights’ side of his balance. 
If a member is not allowed to say that he will not “ repre- 
sent” that kind of swindle, but will put it down if he can 
with a strong hand, what is he allowed to say? That Spain 
ought not to repudiate, and that the Mexican Government is 
very untrustworthy? Yet, because a great many voters in 
Lambeth are small tradesmen Mr. Hughes, for simply per- 
forming a duty much clearer than that of paying his taxes or 
going to church, is considered wonderfully courageous. And 
the worst of it is that he was so, that so utterly base is the 
servility of most members towards the ten-pounders—who in 
Tory opinion never oppress their representatives—that not one 
man in a hundred would have ventured to make Mr. Hughes’s 
frank speech. As well expect the clergy to tell their congre- 
gations, not that all men are sinners, but that they are, they, 
the John Smiths there present, and smiling over the satisfac- 
tory doctrine which, condemning all alike, wounds no self-love. 
If an ordinary member had alluded to the subject at all, it 
would have been to declare that “the body of small trades- 
men ought not to be condemned for the faults of a few,” 
or to condemn ‘the “ rage for cheapness,” or deliver him- 
self of some other “ soothing” and “ reasonable” piece of 
lying. Mr. Hughes told his constituents the plain truth, 
just as he would have told his volunteers that they were 
doing their work carelessly, and in the applause with which 
his out-spokenness has been received is the condemnation 
of the majority of his colleagues. The notion that a candi- 
date, and still more a member, ought to be a leader of 
opinion, that he has a moral obligation laid on him to speak 
the truth, whether pleasant or the reverse, seems to be dying 
out from among us, and is replaced by a policy of smoothness 
which destroys the very possibility of leadership. If speeches, 
especially speeches outside the House of Commons, are not 
intended to lead opinion, what are they for? and how is 
leadership to be created when the speaker knows, and his 
audience know, and he knows that his audience know, that 
he is either avoiding the points really present to his own 
mind, or saying things in which at heart he does not believe ? 











The very notion of leadership dies, and the constituencies 
crowd to hear their members, just as well-to-do Englishmen 
crowd on a railway platform to buy the Times, because they 
expect to see their own ideas given back to them ina tolerably 
plausible form. Opinion consequently stagnates, and the 
work of progress either stands still, as it is doing just now 
or is left to irresponsible and over-enthusiastic outsiders. We 
will be bound to say, for example, that there is not a metro- 
politan member who does not at heart consider the mass of 
London Guardians ill educated, low-bred, and hard-hearted 
persons, whose administration is a disgrace to the great city, 
and who consequently ought to be relieved of their functions 
as summarily as possible. If they said this straight out, 
they would find that the vast body of their constituents, 
now silent for want of leadership, would follow them, 
and the reform would be accomplished; but they are all 
afraid. They know the guardians will be very angry, they 
know all who hope to be guardians will be angrier still, and 
even in London they dare not trust to the good sense and 
kindliness of the majority, and so either hold their tongues, or 
utter palliatives which they hope the county members will 
disregard. The amount of cowardly fibbing which goes on in 
that way about topics like the Maynooth Grant, and the Per- 
missive Bill, and all Sabbatarian questions is enough to make 
observers almost despair of the future. ‘There never were ten _ 
members out of Ireland who thought it possible to repudiate 
the Maynooth contract ; there are not now ten honestly favour- 
able to the Permissive Bill; there are not five who really 
believe Jewish legislation binding on the nineteenth century, 
yet we nearly broke faith with the priesthood about that un- 
lucky grant, shall in all human probability try some discredit- 
able scheme of protecting workmen from their own thirst, and 
shall keep on session after session choking off Sabbatarians 
with smooth little objections which may be true enough, but 
which have nothing in the world to do with the votes given. 
“ The country,” apologize members, “ will not tolerate out- 
spoken rejection of its favourite prejudices,” and of course it 
will not, while ignorant that its leaders have rejected them. 
While they accept, or seem to accept, the masses accept too, 
their own better reason being crushed down by the apparent 
conviction of those to whom they look for guidance. If only 
one-half of those who believe in compulsory education would 
simply say so straight out, compulsory education would beia 
popular faith in a month, and civilization advanced a quarter 
of a century; but men are afraid that in speaking out they 
might forfeit the support of this or that clique, and cannot see 
that they would gain ten votes for every one lost. 

That is the most provoking part of all this dissimulation. 
It is with one exception, to be noted hereafter, as unnecessary as 
it is timid. There is probably no population in the world 
which requires to be flattered so little as the English, or 
which bears unpleasant truths if good-humouredly put with 
such respect for the speaker. It is very much accustomed 
to suspend its judgment until it has heard what its leaders 
say, and as a rule accepts their opinion when sufficiently dis- 
tinct as almost final. It is accustomed, too, to a certain brutal 
plainness of speech, is tickled by it, sees something comic in 
it, and has a most suspicious aversion to what it calls butter. 
If Mr. Lowe, instead of assailing workmen in the House of 
Commons, had told a large audience good-humouredly that 
there were plenty of drunkards and bribe-takers among them, 
they would have laughed and cheered just as Mr. Hughes’ 
audience did, and would have forgotten the abuse almost in 
the moment it was uttered. In every great community the 
pressure of an individual interest is very slight, and for 
one vote lost by attacking it, ten are conciliated by the 
apparent honesty of the member who incurs the risk. 
Even those who are affected, unless their amour propre 
is touched unendurably—a question mainly of manner 
—have usually so much conscience as to respect the 
man who has denounced them to themselves. The trades- 
men convicted in Lambeth do not in their hearts expect 
their member to approve short weights, think that his denun- 
ciation of short weights, though very annoying, is evidence 
that they can trust him upon points where their consciences 
are clear. Above all, the quiet mass of mankind like to be 
led, to follow some one who can give the word of command 
loudly, who does not ask their opinion first, but has got one 
of his own, and intends ‘visibly to act on it. We see' that 
most visibly in America, where the highest praise which can 
be given to a statesman is to say that he can “put his foot 
down ”—that he has a will and purposes of his own, and is not 
simply a servant of those’who elect him. Of course, there are 
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i therein a strong national feeling renders argument 
_o inguee or iconaedtle when to quit the track is to 
go off the rails to a catastrophe. But in those cases the member 
has really ceased to be a representative, and ought to say 
so, and accept the consequences. The best thing Mr. Bright 
ever did in his life was to denounce the Crimean War, knowing 
as he did that that denunciation would cost him his seat. Tle 
could not turn the people, but he doubled his influence with 
all honest men. In religious matters there is no doubt avery 
peculiar difficulty in the way of out-spokenness, arising from, 
it may be, temporary causes special to the British people. It 
is not considered quite respectable to speak too plainly about 
matters of creed ; heresies, more particularly sceptical heresies, 
being classed by Englishmen among those secrets known to all 
men which it is considered expedient not to discuss in public. 
That curious state of feeling will, no doubt, pass away, but 
there is another and still deeper cause for reticence. The 
British public really believes not only that “ the wisdom of the 
wise is foolishness to the Lord,” which is quite true, both 
in its real and its pulpit meaning, but that the fool- 
ishness of the foolish is wisdom to the Lord, which is 
quite false; that human knowledge is in religious affairs a 
“gnare.”” Consequently men who know nothing think themselves 
better qualified to judge than those who know a little—a 
Dissenting congregation, for example, holding that on the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures it is because of its ignorance likely 
to know more than, say, Dr. Arnold, because of his learning. 
The conditions of leadership are in that case inverted, and the 
moral duty of leading can only arise when not to lead at any 
cost is to assent to falsehood. On the infinite majority of 
questions, however, indeed on all political questions, it is, we 
sincerely believe, safer to speak out, to rely on the instinctive 
reverence of mankind for truth, and justice, and courage, and 
to utter smoothnesses only when the speaker happens to be- 
lieve in them. There is need for tact in telling the truth, 
and above all there is need, and will be more need, for not 
confounding truth and spite, as women and clubmen so often 
do; but there is no need for that habitual reticence which 
makes a statement by Mr. Hughes, that he disapproves theft, 
seem an extraordinary effort of political courage. As we have 
said, the praise given to the member for Lambeth is for once 
thoroughly discreditable to those who praise him. 





THE PROPOSED KEBLE COLLEGE AT OXFORD. 


E trust it is not too late to save the Church and the 
University of Oxford, one may almost say the entire 
nation, from such a serious calamity as the proposed Keble 
College would be. Under the specious pretext of giving a 
University education to poor men desirous of entering the 
Church, a scheme is being set on foot which, if it is ever 
carried out, will probably produce results very different from 
those professedly aimed at. The promoters are at present 
advertising very frequently, to the effect that they have 
already collected about 30,000/., and that a new college will 
certainly be established at Oxford, for the purpose of educat- 
ing at a cheap rate poor men destined for the Church. They 
tely on the widely felt respect for a good man’s memory, and 
on the undoubted and generally regretted fact that an in- 
creasing proportion of the young men ordained have not 
received education at Oxford or Cambridge, to obtain further 
support for a scheme of which few among the subscribers 
know the real history, and probably still fewer the true, 
though not avowed objects. An attempt has been made to 
enlighten them through the columns of the Times, but the 
promoters made no reply, knowing that silence was their best 
game; and the Times, after a leading article faintly condem- 
natory of the Keble College, allowed the subject to drop. 
Since the original programme announced that 100,000/. was 
wanted, and 50,000/. absolutely necessary, to establish a 
college capable of accommodating the small number of 100 
men, we may hope that unsectarian Churchmen may yet have 
their eyes opened in time to the real nature of the scheme 
which they are urged to support. 

More than a year ago a meeting was called at Oxford to 
consider by what means the University might best be extended, 
and was largely attended by men of all parties. Many plans 
were suggested, but could not of course be discussed in a 
crowded meeting, and eventually a large general Committee 
was formed, out of which sub-committees were appointed to 
consider and report on the various plans. One of these sub- 
committees was to report on the desirability of establishing a 
new cheap college expressly for poor men intending to take 


Orders, the plan which the convokers of the meeting had 
had in view from the first. Early in the present year the 
various sub-committees presented their reports, and the sub- 
stance of them was discussed by the general body. It soon 
appeared that the party, which by the aid of the town curates 
rules the University, mainly Conservative and High Church, 
and entirely reactionary in all academical matters, was strong 
enough to ensure the overthrow of every plan but their own. 
At this juncture Mr. Keble died, and the party in ques- 
tion seized the opportunity of effecting their object by 
another means. A meeting was hastily called, professedly 
of all Mr. Keble’s chief friends and admirers, though not 
attended in fact by some who might fairly expect to have 
been consulted. At this meeting resolutions were hastily 
adopted, the majority refusing even to allow reasonable time for 
consideration, pledging those who desired to do honour to Mr. 
Keble’s memory to establish at Oxford a college for poor 
men intending to take Orders. Having thus gained their 
purpose, the dominant party at Oxford stifled for the time all 
the schemes for general University extension, which their 
opponents, weaker in numbers and not agreed among them- 
selves, were in truth unable to press forward. 

Such is the history of the Keble College plan, a history not 
calculated to increase our confidence in the originators of it. 
A proposal more extravagant financially than this of spending 
a vast sum on bricks and mortar, leaving comparatively little 
for endowment, it is scarcely possible to conceive; and the 
further absurdity is added of stipulating that the college may 
be removed from Oxford under certain contingencies, as if the 
buildings could take flight as easily as the inmates. However, 
the High Church party never seem to care how much money 
is spent for any purpose on which they have set their hearts ; 
and though they could do much more good to individuals and 
to the Church by expending ‘their money otherwise, yet one 
cannot quarrel with a zealous party for preferring a scheme 
calculated to promote their party interests. Only let outsiders 
not be deluded into subscribing towards an object ostensibly, 
and to a certain extent really benevolent, in ignorance 
that they are in truth helping the cause of an aggres- 
sive Church party. The intention, in plausible language, 
is that certain young men, intending to take Orders, shall be 
enabled to obtain an Oxford education at a cheap rate. In 
plainer words, the intention is that these young men shall 
commit themselves at the age of eighteen to that course of 
life, that they shall live under somewhat strict discipline, and 
under the constant superintendence and teaching of tutors 
belonging to a particular party, and be kept as far as possible 
apart from the general life of the University. It is needless 
to point out that the men so educated would only obtain a 
small portion of the real University education. If this were 
the only evil, it would scarcely be worth while to protest ; if 
there were no further results likely to follow, the High Church 
party would not be so zealous in favour of the scheme. But 
it is in truth an attempt to establish in Oxford, a seminary for 
priests on the Roman Catholic principle. In a Church which 
imposes celibacy on its clergy, careful training from an early 
period is necessary to teach men that they must stand aloof 
from all the ordinary passions and affections of human life ; 
but the most, astute Roman Catholics lament this necessity, as 
narrowing the intellectual culture of their priesthood. At the 
same time that they are trained to hold themselves separate 
from ordinary men, the pupils in a Roman Catholic seminary 
are also taught that as priests they will be superior to ordi- 
nary humanity, as possessing a divine power and commission. 
It is this prospect which attracts an active and zealous party 
towards the scheme of establishing a similar institution 
in the English Church. Holding very strong views as 
to the power and prerogative of the priesthood, they are 
eager to train up young men in their own views, and thus 
extend and perpetuate their influence. They, perhaps, hardly 
consider how much of their own personal influence is due to 
the general culture they received, the knowledge of the world 
they acquired, and the intimacies they formed with laymen, 
in their own early years. At any rate, they prefer making 
young men narrow-minded and blindly dogmatic on their own 
side, to allowing them the chance of adopting other opinions, 
The scheme will not succeed permanently, for it is alien to 
the spirit of a nation whose history is one long protest against 
sacerdotal pretensions ; but it may succeed for a time, and aid 
the efforts of that party which is now urging afresh their 
claims as a priesthood to authority over the consciences of 
men. At any rate, no good can come of it, and it is only 
promoted in the hope of doing what the mass of educated 
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men regard as harm. If it were possible to hope that the 
special purpose would fail utterly, and that nothing more 
would come of it than the establishment at an unreasonable 
cost of another college in Oxford, we might let it alone. But it 
will obviously be started in party hands, and organized on party 
principles, and when in process of time vacancies occur upon the 
staff, no one will care to fill them, except men whose views 
harmonize with those of their colleagues. Such, at least, is evi- 
dently the expectation of the Record party ; they, who are ready 
enough to propagatetheir own dogmatism, would not be so vehe- 
mently hostile to the Keble College if they hoped some day to 
govern it. Such is the opinion of nearlyall except thoseattached 
to the High Church party, of those who have any experience 
of University education. The theological colleges about the 
country do harm enough in the way of instilling prejudices 
and dogmatism of one kind or another, and they are mainly 
filled with men who have had a general University education. 
We are not concerned to discuss the merits of those theological 
colleges which grant degrees of their own, but from them, as 
a fact, come the worst educated and least valuable class among 
the clergy. Oxford, with all its faults, faults owing in no 
small degree to the influence of this very party, is a better 
place of education than Lampeter. If the sacerdotal party 
care to attach Mr. Keble’s honoured name to a new St. Bees’ 
elsewhere, and can induce Parliament to give them the neces- 
sary powers, we wish them joy of their undertaking, but at 
any rate do not let them set up a worse St. Bees’ within the 
precincts of Oxford, and impose their seminary pupils on 
the nation as having shared the intellectual and social culture 
of a great University. 





A FREE ARMY. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette, in one of the most striking articles it 
has ever published, complains bitterly that the nation will 
not even discuss the advantages and disadvantages of conscrip- 
tion, does not reject that mode of levying an Army, or accept it, 
so much as decline altogether to consider it. The writer draws 
from the fact, which is quite true, the conclusion that the nation 
is grown old, or effete, or paralyzed, which is, we believe, quite 
the reverse of truth. Conscription is not ignored because the 
national resolution is weak, but because it is very strong to 
obtain something totally different. No great change is ever 
accomplished in England till it has been supported by some 
leaders of opinion in Parliament or out of it, and such leaders 
fail, we believe, to suggest this change, not from mental 
cowardice, but from three deliberately formed convictions. 
First, that no conscription can ever be established without the 
consent of the whole nation, which, as the House of Commons 
is now constituted, there is no means of getting. That body, 
powerful as it is, has not the strength to enforce such a law, 
could not get it carried out if it passed it, from its own want of 
physical backing. Secondly, that no conscription is possible if it 
is to include long periods of tropical service. No nation under 
heaven, with any voice in its own affairs, would endure to live 
under a liability to see its sons sentenced without crime to 
hard labour in a climate like that of Bengal. The French 
would not, the Prussians would not, it is the master grievance 
even of a semi-civilized and enslaved people like the Poles. 
It would be better to be conquered, better to become a State 
of the Union, than for the whole population to commence life 
under the certainty or the risk of such a fate. And lastly, 
there is a deep-rooted conviction that the experiment of a free 
army has never been fairly tried, that no considerable states- 
man has ever yet proposed or carefully considered any scheme 
for raising a truly powerful Army without conscription. We 
have never yet made an honest attempt to get a great Army 
without compulsion, and till we have compulsion is set aside 
as an idea not to be considered even for home service, except 
under the visible pressure of danger to the national life. 

It is laid aside the more easily, because all men who have 
thought out the subject at all see that a free Army cannot be, 
and is not, an “ impossibility,” that is, a task which it would 
overstrain the power of the producing classes to perform. Let 
us for one moment set aside imbecile documents like the 
report of the Recruiting Commission, which reads as if it had 
been drawn up by a recruiting sergeant, revised by an old 
pensioner, and finally submitted to a clerk in the Commis- 
sariat, and suppose for a moment we had no Army at all, and 
had to get one of 200,000 men. How should we set about 
getting its first elements, the brute strength which is our 
main and ever recurring difficulty? Clearly we should offer 
to every man physically adapted for the work the wages 





and the treatment which would tempt him to serve, sa 
as things now are, 15s. a week, food, and clothing. Nobody 
doubts that if the men could go when they liked and were 
exempt from tropical service, that offer would bring us ay 
ample sufficiency of good, strong, hard-working persons be. 
tween twenty and thirty years of age, men just short of the 
navvy class, or perhaps not short of it, in physique. No officer 
would ask for better raw material, and the first complaint which 
would be heard would be from farmers deprived of their best 
labourers, and artizans forced to do without their strongest 
assistants. If in addition to these wages it were certain that 
every man who accepted them would have a chance of g 
career, an honest chance, though a poor one, as he has now in 
any trade or business except agricultural labour, there would 
be an over-pressure of applications so great as to enable the 
recruiting offices to raise their standard of physical qualifica- 
tions very high indeed. Now, what would a scheme like that, 
which, whatever its other defects would really get the men we 
want, cost in actual wages? Just eight millions a year, or four 
and a half more than we are now paying. Be it remembered, the 
“ Army expenditure,” as we call it, that is, the cost of the 
departments, of artillery, of stores, of transport, of officers, 
would remain just as it is now, might, in fact, be reduced, for 
we are extravagant in all those outlays,—using too many 
clerks, too many supervisors of all kinds, too many officers, i.c., 
just double the Prussian proportion—while the dead weight 
of pension would be considerably lightened, the movement 
through the ranks being much more rapid. An extra ex- 
penditure of five millions a year would, in fact, by the consent 
of martinets as well as of dreamers, give us a great free Army, 
with any quantity of reserve force behind it. That seems 
dreadfully serious to Mr. Disraeli, who wants to produce an 
economical budget, and we quite admit that he is right; 
but what is it, when compared with the cost of national 
powerlessness, or of one grand defeat, or of a conscription 
in the Prussian form, which wastes time worth a guinea an 
hour on service men could be obtained at a guinea a week to 
do very much better? Which of the two necessities would the 
country, if fairly forced to choose, be likely to accept? Every 
one knows the reply, and we hold that this—the possibility of 
raising a great free Army without compulsion—is conclusive 
against conscription, the lingering desire for which embarrasses 
all projects of radical military reform. We shall be told, we 
dare say, that a military budget of twenty millions, instead of 
fifteen, would be intolerable, would upset any Government, 
would drive Radicals mad, but all that is mere talk. We 
have no wish to see the increase, for we believe money is now 
wasted by an antiquated organization, but to say that the 
nation could not afford five millions more, an extra fourpence 
on the income-tax, an addition of less than half the taxes Mr. 
Gladstone has taken off, is simple nonsense. It would afford 
it at once, if its position in the world were seriously imperilled, 
and could afford it at any time if the alternative were 
conscription, afford it permanently, we mean, and double 
the sum or quadruple the sum during a great war. The 
preachers of public thrift are perfectly in the right, for 
without them we should waste money wholesale ; but it is of 
no use to shut our eyes to our wealth, or to forget that 
means for means, a payment of 150,000,000/. a year would 
oppress this country less than the taxation of 1815 did. The 
expenditure on a great war would be at the rate of at least 
150,000,000/. a year, and to make so much of five millions or 
ten millions because it goes in wages is quite as feeble as to 
refuse to discuss the principle of conscription. 

We have based our calculation upon a high figure, in order 
to make it quite clear; but in reality this country does not 
want 200,000 men for home service, or anything like 200,000 
men. With India supplying herself and paying for herself, 
and the Colonies out of Europe garrisoned by marines, with a 
Militia filled up by an assurance that a militiaman should 
have a preferential right to every vacancy in the Army, 
a vacancy then worth having, and the Volunteers, a regular 
army of 100,000 men would be amply sufficient for our per- 
manent garrison. All that would be required would be a 
system under which the ranks could be swollen at a few 
weeks’ notice, whenever such swelling was required, and 
emptied again as rapidly as in America. This is impossible 
now, because every man who is willing to volunteer for ser- 
vice is compelled to make a slave of himself for ten years, & 
sacrifice no amount of patriotism would induce ordinary men 
to make; but the Army once turned into a free profession, 
men would come forward for a campaign as readily as for any 
other work promising excitement, distinction, or even a variety 
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i deadly monotony of ordinary working life. Once 
te amidst old porn recruits are almost as valuable as 
they, need only to know how to march, to use their firelocks, 
and to obey orders, attainments to be acquired by men with 
some trace of education in six weeks. 

If, then, it is clear, as we believe it to be, that the country 
would get a lange and effective Army by a sacrifice of money 
and of prejudices quite within its means, we protest against 
embarrassing the question by considerations of a conscrip- 
tion, which the House could not enforce without first wasting 
ears in convincing the nation of its indispensability. We 

rotest all the more strongly because we see signs of an in- 

clination to try the most useless of all plans, to levy an Army 
of defence by conscription, and leave the Army for foreign 
service very much as it is. A Militia, levied by the ballot, 
is a conscript army clumsily levied, and a ballot for the 
Militia is a device which can never be quite got out of 
Tory heads. The Marquis of Salisbury was driving at that 
in his recent letter. General Peel keeps hinting at that in 
his speeches about Reserves ; the Times, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, is driving steadily, but cautiously, straight at 
that. It is felt that tropical service could not be secured, 
but it is hoped that by drafting a home Army we may get 
together a decent force without the necessity, which the upper 
classes dread, of reorganizing the Army upon a liberal basis. 
The effect of this plan will be to inflict upon the country 
most of the burdens of a conscription without giving it the 
external power which would be its compensation, without 
diminishing the necessity for convulsive efforts when the 
emergency arrives. Suppose the Militia balloted and an extra 
million expended, how is it that to save Canada, or defend 
Belgium, or conquer Egypt? We should be spending more 
than we were while remaining as weak as we were, and prove 
to Volunteers that we doubt their value, while declining to 
increase the disposable Army. If the difficulties, social and 
other, of genuine reform are insuperable, let the Ministry say 
so; but we protest against paying a sixpence for additional 
strength, without obtaining an additional sixpenny-worth of 
disposable power. 





DR. MARY WALKER. 
HE true point of Dr. Mary Walker's defence of herself—for, 
when all is said, it is after all a defence of herself—is very 
easily stated. ‘‘She is one of those who think it better to live 
her individual life than to live according to other people’s notions, 
to live, in fact, the live’ of other people.” That, the absolute moral 
right of every human being, subject always to the supreme law, to 
lead his own life, the life he judges to be fullest of good things, 
seems to us the great forgotten truth of English society. Miss 
Mary Walker, for instance, presented herself on Tuesday before 
a large and very mixed audience, consisting of scientific men, 
educated women, average Great Britons, average Great Britons’ 
wives, and medical students, dressed in a rather long frock coat 
and black trousers, a hybrid costume in fact between that of a girl 
and that of a man, and the world, as represented by educated 
women and medical students and all the classes between those 
widely separated poles, professes to be slightly or greatly shocked. 
Why? Because the dress is immodest? No woman in the lecture- 
hall thought so, and no man who did not mean something very 
different from what he said. Because it was irrational? ‘That 
was exactly the point the lecturer was anxious to discuss, and could 
not discuss without some visible illustration of her arguments. 
Because it tended to confuse the sexes? That is a real argument, 
and one of enormous weight ; but it did not in the instance before 
the objectors find any true application. Nobody took Dr. Mary 
for a man, or would have taken any woman similarly attired. ‘The 
real objection was that the dress was condemned by the con- 
sensus of Western mankind, and our protest is against the 
elevation of this consensus, which within its function is worthy of 
all respect, into a moral law. The new variety of the Bloomer is, 
in our judgment, a very bad dress. It is very ugly, dwarfing the 
figure, as much out of accord with a woman's natural, and there- 
fore beautiful, outline as a cuirass would be, and false to the 
ethical theory of woman's dress, which should be—if there be a 
morality higher than mere convention—always faintly enticing or 
fascinating. Women’s first function is to be mothers, and in any 
Sound system of ethics even the dress of the Second Empire, 
which for reasons not worth specifying here passes the narrow line 
between enticement and allurement, is a better dress than a 
mannish variety of the Bloomer costume. The argument from 
convenience is repudiated by every able woman who speaks upon 


the subject, for example, by every one of the million or so of 
business-doing Frenchwomen ; and that from health is simply non- 
sensical. Working women live just as long as working men, and 
the whole sex lives, as any actuary’s table will show, just a little 
longer. Dr. Mary Walker, confiding in the strength of a feeling 
which in New England makes it improper to allude to a shirt 
and in England to a chemise—the impropriety in one case 
and the other being identical in character and kind—talks 
mysteriously about the effect which petticoats exercise upon the 
health, but after all this is a married nation, and what does it 
all amount to? ‘That cold air is not good for the legs; which is 
a question as absolutely dependent upon habit as the similar one, 
whether cold air is good for the hands. If a man or woman 
always wore gloves, he or she would catch cold if they went 
without them, just as our fathers said they would do if they 
went without heavy neckcloths or other swathings for the throat. 
As a matter of fact, the wives of the agriculturists, who have not 
advanced to crypto-Bloomerism, suffer less from cold and all other 
illnesses, except such as are the result of overtoil, than those who 
have so advanced, and in no case has the question anything to do 
with Dr. Walker's argument. Any woman may wear knicker- 
bockers if she likes, provided the petticoat is long enough to hide 
them. Nevertheless, fully entertaining the ordinary dislike to 
the dress, and holding its general adoption exceedingly inexpe- 
dient, we maintain that if Dr. Mary Walker, or Mrs. Smith, or 
Miss Jones, likes to wear such a costume, she has as absolute a 
right to assert that liberty as she has to learn music instead of 
drawing. Society has no right to exert any compulsion in the 
matter, and a strong interest in not doing it. The object of civili- 
zation is not to be stereotyped, but to be multiform, and multiformity 
suffers immensely from uniformity in costume. ‘The dead unifor- 
mity of men’s dress, for example, besides destroying the picturesque- 
ness of our streets, really shuts up one great outlet for the mani- 
festation of individual character—a real mischief, if only because it 
retards the discovery of the dress which must ultimately unite the 
maximum of picturesqueness, of variability, and of convenience for 
hard work. The human intellect, if we let it alone, is not exhausted 
in the swallow-tail of society. Subject to certain police principles 
perfectly well understood and not in the least worth describing, 
the wider the license assigned to human caprice in the matter of 
dress the better for civilization. Only it is trying to be told, even 
by Dr. Mary Walker, that her choice of a very ugly and particu- 
larly unsuitable dress is defensible upon grounds infinitely loftier 
than her mere will. She chooses to wear it, and there is an end of 
it; but at the same time it is not over pretty, not exceptionally 
healthy, and not specially convenient. ‘The argument against 
tight-lacing had serious reason at the bottom of it, the argument 
for trousers of cloth as against trousers of flannel has none at all. 
The true argument is the right of choice, and in denying it society 
is injuring itself, just as it is in denying women the right of riding 
as they choose. So fixed is this particular form of oppression 
that English society will not even discuss it, refuses to entertain 
the question, would condemn a dozen leaders of fashion if they 
made the attempt to introduce a reform. They might walk into 
a ball-room dressed & la Josephine, that is, undressed to the waist, 
and the only result would be a general disappearance of tucker, 
but they dare not for their lives ride astride. Yet there is abso- 
lutely no reason, either of convenience, or security, or modesty, in 
favour of the side-saddle, not one single argument which ought 
even to have a hearing when opposed to the distinct right, subject 
to the laws of morality, to ride as they please. We do not say 
there are reasons for abolishing the side-saddle, for though we 
think there are, that is not the point. A woman has a right to 
ride English fashion, or Turkish fashion, or Chinese fashion, if she 
chooses, and society loses in refusing to concede the choice. 
Precisely the same argument applies to the doctorate. Any 
woman who feels that physic is the true profession of her life, or 
surgery, or chemistry, has an absolute right to learn and follow 
that profession, and any rule, or law, or etiquette, or social obli- 
gation which prevents her is a tyranny, an undue interference of 
the majority with the rights of the minority. ‘There are women in 
the world whom God made to be physicians, to whom nothing 
save cali, incessant, scientific battle with physical and visible 
misery can ever give adequate scope, either for their energies or 
for their love of humanity. Let them follow their career in all 
freedom, and amid all reverence. We do give them all reverence 


for it, when our hearts are stirred, as in the Crimean War, or still 
more in the Indian Mutiny, when the great European hospitals 
were really served, more especially in Calcutta, by ladies, —women 
who thought fanning themselves a fatigue waiting on sorely 





wounded men for hours and days together, and performing offices 
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from which even trained nurses shrink. Only we refuse the 
reverence when the need is less immediate, because then men allow 
a wretched conventionalism to get the better alike of instinct— 
which dictates female nurses—and of reason, which in all things 
lawful gives every human being liberty. Why do they? We 
have no particular fancy for female doctors as a regular improve- 
ment in the profession. On the contrary, we believe that the 
Western theory of female education, which is based on obscurant- 
ism, is, on the whole, the soundest and healthiest yet tried, that 
in abrogating it as aristocratic and Red ideas tend to abrogate it 
we run the risk of destroying that flower of modesty, that uncon- 
scious or half conscious delicacy of thought and feeling and 
expression, which, though not as valuable as chastity, is as 
beautiful, and as much to be reverenced. It was the lot 
of the writer years since to talk for some hours to a female 
medical missionary, then engaged with her husband in the civi- 
lization of a wild tribe. She was a lady, if culture could make 
one, and was doing the work of a St. Paul,—was civilizing an 
entire people as no man ever could have done, and was in 
return followed by a love and reverence almost painful to 
see, it was so like that of colley dogs for a shepherd. But she 
said things, nevertheless, could not help saying things, he would 
be very sorry to hear currently said in drawing-rooms—as they are, 
for instance, said, if Miss Cobbe and a hundred other observers 
may be trusted, in Italian drawing-rooms. But that holy ignorance 
or reticence is not worth guarding at the expense of a career of 
usefulness or philanthropy, and the woman who thrusts it aside 
because her nature requires that particular form of warfare with 
misery, or because she is specially fitted so to war, or because it 
is to her the readiest path to independence, has as much right to 
reverence in her course as a man has, She has no more, though 
that is her permanent pretension, but she has no less. Of course 
if she will do absurdities, will assert her sex constantly, will 
demand separate lecture-rooms, and profess that she only attends 
women, she must take the consequences, which are not pleasant. 
Science knows nothing of sex, or philanthropy either, or business, 

and when Dr. Walker: asserts that she only attends men at 
their wives’ request, she simply surrenders her whole position, 
which is that of a doctor or a good hospital nurse, to whom 
sex has no meaning, except so far as it influences treatment. She 
has a right to be a doctor if that is her chosen way of life, and 
society has no right to object except to the pretension that she is 
necessarily nobler, or more self-sacrificing, or better skilled than 
any other doctor. Why shouldshe be? A trained woman will be 
physically a little weaker than a trained man, and mentally a little 
more impatient of slow processes; will succeed better in diagnosis, 

ahd worse in curative experiment; will have in treating men a 
faint want of sympathy, and in treating women a faint overplus 
of it, and there it ends. If she likes to overcome these weak- 

nesses and use that strength, and patients think she has over- 

come them and will use it, why should not she and they assert 
their right to use all the ability God has put in the world? What 
on earth does it signify to mankind whether Macbeth was writ- 
ten by a man or a woman? If a woman can write it, why is 
the world to lose it, and if she can set a hip joint, why 
is the world to lose that? The absurdity of the objec- 
tion is patent, when we remember that no human being 
would object to a sick nurse setting the limb if she could, 
the only objection then felt in our caste contempt being addressed 
to the education which would fit her to doit properly. But this 
absurdity is not greater than to claim an unquestionable right 
with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, simply because the bone- 
setter isa woman, ‘That, if it makes any difference at all, is an 
objection, though, in our judgment, it makes none. 

Dr. Mary Walker told a story about a patient, dying, as we 
understand it, but, at all events, severely wounded, wanting to 
kiss her, and the very uproarious audience laughed her into silence. 
She told it, in fact, very badly, with an out-of-place allusion to 
his comrade’s presence and his own emaciated look; but did any 
human being not utterly a brute ever laugh at this, which is the 
same story told properly ? 

‘“‘ Ever'she passod on her way, and came to a couch where pined 

One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope out of mind. 

Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at the name, 

But two great crystal tears were all that faltered and came. 

Only a tear for Venice ?—she turned as in passion and loss, 

And’ stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if she were kissing the 

cross. 

Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then to another, 

Stern and strong in his death. ‘And dost thou suffer, my brother ?’” 


ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 

P cygowcont WARD is, asa true humourist should be, even 
better than his books. What his personal influence adds to 

| the humour of his stories is not of course always easy to analyze 
| but mainly, we think, this,—the impression which he contrives is 
produce that his confusions of thought and speech are all inevitable 
on his own part, that his mind drifts on helplessly from one of these 

| grotesque ideas or expressions to the next, as the creature or victim 
of some overruling power, which chooses’ his thought and language 
for him, so that he is not even a party to the transaction, though 
he has an earnest and rather melancholy interest in the result. 
When he first comes on to the platform, with his: long, hollow- 
cheeked face, and his bright, sad, interrogative eyes, we should 
expect from him, if we knew nothing about the matter, almost 
anything rather than cause for laughter. He might be, were he 
not a little too quiet and polished in manner, an eager philan. 
thropist or religious preacher, who had one sole passion left burn- 








ing in his brain,—to convince the rest of the world of the duty of 
joining in some great crusade. Yet he has the face of a humourist 
nevertheless, the Jight in the eyes, the twitch about the mouth 
which show, as soon as we know what he really is, that the most 
opposite currents of association constantly cross each other and 
pull simultaneously at the most widely separated chords of his mind. 
He never smiles, but looks, on the contrary, pleading and en- 
treating, as if he were above all things solicitous to get his thoughts 
really disentangled this time, when he is approaching one of his 
odd comparisons. When he first appears, for instance, he says, with 
the greatest simplicity and a pathetic kind of earnestness, that he 
does not himself think at all highly of his entertainment or expect 
much from it, that he only hopes to obtain from it a small sum of 
money sufficient to take him to New Zealand, for, he adds, ‘if I 
could only go to New Zealand, I should feel that I had not wholly 
lived in vain ;” and then, as the audience laugh at this very new 
recipe for avoiding a completely vain life, he adds, with eager- 
ness and a child-like sort of effusion to his audience, ‘‘I don't 
want to live wholly in vain,” at which; of course, the laughter 
deepens into a hearty roar. That is a type of the whole char- 
acter of his humour. He gets hold of two inconsistent and 
absurdly arbitrary ideas; connects them with a sort of simple 
fervour in his own mind, and presses them on his hearers with 
an air of plaintive good faith that is quite irresistible. So, a 
few sentences afterwards, when he mentions that he would not allow 
a bust of himself to be taken because.he could not: bear the idea 
of the people carrying him about everywhere, making him common, 
and hugging him in plaster of Paris, and his audience (rather pre- 
maturely) laugh, he assumes the laugh to be sceptical, and says with 
asharp, half snappish air of innocent, argumentative irritation, ‘‘ Yes, 
they would,”—and then those who saw nothing humorous before 
are fully carried away now, and join in the universal chorus. All 
his best points are made by producing this impression,—that his 
mind is floating inevitably along a natural current of ideas where 
his audience see the most absurd combinations. In one of his 
Punch Papers, Artemus Ward’s best point was remarking quite 
simply that the Tower is a “sweet boon,” but the humour of this 
criticism would have been immensely enhanced. by his manner. 
He would have said it with such accidental pathos, as if the 
words were the only possible ones that could have risen to his 
lips to describe the Tower, that the humour, real enough in the 
printed letter, would have convulsed his audience. All he says 
seems to be thought aloud, as if it were just bubbling up new 
within him. And when he hits on a deep thought, and says, for 
instance, with a sort of hesitating, perplexed candour, as though 
he were getting a little beyond his own depth and his audience’s 
too,—‘t Time passed on. You may have noticed that it usually 
does, that that is a sort of way Time has about it, it generally 
passes on,” a joke of no absolute merit takes a very great humour 
from his hesitating anxious way of appearing to show the 
analysis of his own embarrassed thoughts to the people he is 
addressing. The character he best likes to fill is that of a sort of in- 
tellectual Hans,—the model simpleton of the old German stories,— 
in the act of confiding himself to the public. In the German stories 
Hans only makes a practical fool of himself in all sorts of impossible 
ways. But Artemus Ward intellectualizes him,—shows the inner 
absurdity of his own thoughts with a pathetic earnestness and 
candour. His mind seems'to wander when he speaks of ‘his own 
past with winning’ simplicity. With the sunny days’ of’ youth, 
he says, many sweet forms are associated, ‘‘ especially Maria,— 
she married’ another,—you may notice they frequently do,”—and 
he brings out all such happy generalizations with a real heave of 
intellectual travail that convulses his hearers with good reason. 
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Nothing is better than his eager, ardent way of propounding a 
truism. You cannot avoid the conviction for a moment that it has 
just struck him as a real truth. When he points to the summit 
of one of the range of mountains in Utah, and says, with an evident 
wish to be useful to his audience, ‘“ the highest part of this moun- 
tain is the top,” or pointing to one of the horses on the prairie, 
«‘ that beautiful and interesting animal is a horse, it was a long 
time before I discovered it,” in spite of the exceeding simplicity 
and obviousness of the joke, which any clown in a pantomime 
might have made as well, he reaches the sense of humour simply 
by the engaging earnestness and naivete of his speech. 

Perhaps the most humorous part of Artemus Ward’s lecture, 
however, is the natural, unresisting way in which he drifts about 
in search of words and phrases, often conveying a sense of 
difficulty and of conscious error, and then correcting himself 
by the use of a phrase still more ludicrous, and on which 
yet he seems to have been landed by an imperious necessity. 
Thus, when he says that he used to sing, but not well, 
he stumbles in the most natural way, and is a prey to 
melancholy that he can’t hit on the proper phrase, “as a 
songer,” he said, “I was not successful;” and then, in a 
depressed and self-correcting way, conscious he had gone wrong, 
‘‘As a singster I was a failure. I am always saddest when I 
sing,—and so are those who hear me.” The art with which he 
gives the impression that he is floundering along in his choice of 
words, the victim of the first verbal association which strikes his 
memory, and yet just familiar enough with language to feel un- 
certain as to his ground and to wish to get hold of some clearer 
term, is beyond praise. When he lighted upon “ singster ” he 
evidently felt that he was near the mark, a partial, but not com- 
plete, satisfaction lit up his face, and yet he did not pronounce it 
with confidence, but with a modest sort of diflidence, asif the phrase 
was as near as he could get. A general effect of having to grope for 
his language before he can express himself, always hovers about 
his manner. When he says, with some pride, that he would 
not allow them ‘to sculp” him, and that ‘the clothes I 
now occupy produced a great sensation in America,” there 
is no glimmer of a smile on his face, and a marked absence 
of emphasis on the grotesque words, which he slips out exactly as 
if he were rather anxious to divert attention from points on which 
he feels his ground somewhat uncertain,—just as an Englishman 
abroad hastily slurs over his doubtful grammar to get on to idioms 
of which he is more certain. ‘Then occasionally he will fall in the 
most natural and helpless way into a language-trap of his own 
setting, as where he says that in the hurry of embarking on board 
the steamer which took him from New York, some middle-aged 
ladies against whom he was hustled mistook his character wholly 
and said, ‘“‘Base man, leave us, oh leave us!—and I left 
them, oh I left them!” where he appears quite unable to 
help. throwing the second half of the sentence into the form 
of. an antistrophe to the first. It impresses one as a sheer 
inability to get out of the wake of the first half of the sen- 
tence, not as any wish to be amusing, that makes him interpolate 
the second “‘oh!” He seems like a man who, having taken a good 
run, cannot stop himself at the right point, but must run beyond 
it; the rhythm of the elderly Jadies’ exhortation mastered him ; 
he helplessly succumbs to it in explaining how he obeyed it. It 
is the fatalism of grammatical construction. So, again, when he 
finds the seventeen young Mormon widows weeping, and asks 
them, ‘‘ Why is this thus?” he falls a victim to the perplexity 
and embarrassment with which the juxtaposition of ‘this’ and 
‘thus’ has overpowered his weak brain ; and goes on helplessly, 
‘what is the cause of thisthusness?” He cannot evidently help 
developing at length those subtle suggestions of verbal confusion 
which so often strike everbody’s ear with an idiotic jingle of fasci- 
nation. This is closely analogous to his curious habit of floating 
feebly down the chain of intellectual association, however gro- 
tesque. When he tells us that the picture of the Nevada 
mountains is by ‘the ancient masters,” the mere idea. of 
the ancient masters of course suggests at once that they 
are dead; so he goes on, “this was the last picture they 
painted, and then they died.” So when he points out the lion 

on Brigham Young's gate, he says, pointing to a very ridiculous 
and elongated feature in it, “‘ Yonder lion, you will observe, has a 
tail. It will be continued for a few evenings longer.” The 


humour of all this is the humour of helplessness, the humour of 
letting your thoughts drift idly with the most absurd. association 
that crosses them, and never rescuing yourself by any insurrection 
of common sense. Artemus Ward in all his best jokes,—of course, 
like other professional jokers, he has some poor ones, at which it is 
wrong to smile,—is, as we said before, an intellectualized form of the 


German village-simpleton Hans. He yields a literal obedience to 
every absurd suggestion of thought and language, just as Hans does 
to the verbal directions of his wife or mother, and gets into intel- 
lectual absurdity just as Hans gets into a practical absurdity. 
This, with the melancholy, earnest manner of a man completely un- 
conscious that there is anything grotesque in what he says, conveys 
an effect of inimitable humour. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
X.—Tue West Downs AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN :— 
Ear.y History DOWN TO THE Roman CONQUEST. 

JE have already spoken in a general manner of the evidence 
as to the early inhabitants and history of Britain, and we 
need not therefore recapitulate the arguments from which we 
came to the conclusion that the first inhabitants were of Keltic 
race, and that though there may have been more than one stream 
of colonization before the time of Cesar, there was no essential 
difference of race among the inhabitants when he landed in the 
island. Since our former remarks on the subject we have had 
the opportunity of examining the recent remarkable volumes 
(printed for subscribers only) by Dr. Joseph Barnard Davis 
and Dr. John Thurnam, entitled Crania Britannica: Delineations 
and Descriptions of the Skulls of the Aboriginal and Early Inhabit- 
ants of the British Islands, with Notices of their other Remains. 
The conclusions arrived at by these two learned investigators do 
not differ materially from those which we have already ventured 
to lay before our readers. They, however, assume the British 
Kelts as in the strictest sense indigenous to the island, which as 
far as actual evidence is concerned may be conceded, but the pro- 
bability of original colonization from the Continent of Europe still 
remains an open question, and we think that our authors are too 
positive on this point. On the very interesting question on 
which their authority is of more value, as to the general character 
of the skulls of the earliest inhabitants of Britain, their in- 
ferences are so cautiously drawn as to warrant consider- 
able reliance on their conclusions. They state that there 
are no differences in the character of the earliest skulls 
of Britain sufficient to constitute a difference of race, or any 
great difference of intellectual development. On the whole, it 
may be said that the ancient British skulls are brachycephalous, 
or short-headed, though there is a not inconsiderable element 
of the dolichocephalous, or long-headed type, which cannot be 
proved to be either prior or posterior to the former in point of 
time. There seems, however, to be, on the whole, a predominance 
of the long-heads in the long barrows, as compared with the cir- 
cular barrows. The short head is, they consider, the predominant 
characteristic of the earliest skulls of the Continent of Europe 
generally, and certainly of Scandinavia. As to their intellectual 
capacity, the conclusions of our authors are very satisfactory. 
“The lower races” of the world “have under-sized and ill 
developed brains, narrow and low anterior lobes, manifested 
in crania of small capacity, of little elevation, contracted 
and recedent in the frontal region, with generally a large 
amount of osseous matter in their composition, deposited in 
comparatively irregular nodular masses, so as to occasion heavi- 
ness, and thickness, and rudeness. In this category may be placed 
the skulls of Australians, almost universally. At the other end of 
the scale is situated a large, fully expanded cranium, well deve- 
loped in every part, lofty and graceful in its vault, wide, capacious, 
elevated in the frontal region, with all its outlines gently moulded 
and carved, so as to produce the impression of beauty... .. 
The skulls of the ancient Britons must be allowed to occupy an 
intermediate position between the two extremes, a place almost 
equally removed from both. They are more than tolerably capa- 
cious, they are moderately elevated, and not ill developed in the 
auterior regions; but at the same time they are somewhat bony 
in their aspect, perhaps disproportionately large in their pos- 
terior and inferior regions, sometimes harsh; with that ridgy 
ruggedness of form and of face which indicates their having 
belonged to a race not highly developed in mental and 
moral manifestations, though far removed in these respects 
from the lowest and least cultivable tribes of people.” 
These results, as they remark, fully agree with the earliest 
accounts we possess of the inhabitants of Britain, aa a “ vigorous, 
bold, and ingenious race, equally removed from the condition of 
abject savages, and from that of the highly civilizable people who 
have succeeded them on the soil,” ‘‘ The ancient Britons had 
dwelt very long in the islands, following the free lives of hunters, 
and toa limited extent cultivating the soil; they, lived in small 





settlements, were warlike, and quite able to defend their homes ; 
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they had ingeniously accepted the resources nature offered to their 
hands, wrought them with unlimited diligence, and risen from the 
use of stone to that of metallic implements; and they were ready 
to avail themselves, by imitation, of the improvement in arts and 
arms resulting from a contact with the superior races who surrounded 
them. It would not be difficult to compare them with the 
Australians, the North American Indians, with the tribes of Africa 
or Oceania; with many of these common features might be pointed 
out; but certainly among none of them would it be possible to 
indicate any one people very closely resembling the ancient 
Britons. .... If we went to the size of the brain as a test of 
the mental capacity of a race, which, we have remarked, is valid 
evidence, we shall find that the results embodied in the ‘ Tables’ 
fully support the high position claimed for the ancient Britons. 
The Roman skulls examined by our authors according to the same 
principles present ‘*a character of massiveness, squareness, and 
broadness of outline, which might be taken as an index to their 
vigour, their intellectual power, and their avidity for conquest.” 
‘¢ The series of Anglo-Saxon skulls, in their great resemblance to 
those of modern Englishmen, vindicate the true derivation of the 
essential characteristics of our race from a Teutonic origin. The 
form and proportions of the crania probably evince more power 
than refinement.” The authors consider that as they have probably 
risen rather above the general average of the race in their selections 
of skulls of the preceding races, so they have fallen much below the 
average in the few specimens they have been able to obtain of 
the ancient Scandinavian skull, which fall far below the vigorous 
type which we associate with the Northmen and Danes, and they 
believe that a more extensive collection would to a great extent 
remedy this anomaly. 

We have already spoken of the general character of British 
archeology, and we need therefore only refer to Stonehenge and 
Avebury, in Wiltshire, as the most striking examples of what used 
to be called Druidic remains. Wiltshire is emphatically the land 
of *' barrows,” but these belong to almost every period of our early 
national history. The territory included within the ‘‘ West Downs 
and the Valley of the Severn” is described by Ptolemy in A D. 120 
as inhabitel by four different tribes. ‘The Durotriges, (a name pro- 
bably signifying ‘‘ dwellers by the water”) peopled Dorsetshire ; 
South Wiltshire, and East Somerset (perhaps), belonged to the 
Belge; in North Wiltshire and Gloucestershire dwelt the 
Dobuni, while Worcestershire formed part of the land of the 
great tribe of the Cornabii, whose territory stretched northward 
as far as Chester. It must be remembered that these de- 
marcations of tribes are only approximately correct, and must 
not be considered as indicating more than their general position 
relatively to each other and to certain topographical landmarks. 
We have no information respecting these Western tribes during 
the expeditions of Julius Caesar. If we may draw any deduction 
from the state of things in the time of the Emperor Claudius, it 
would seem probable that they lent assistance to Cassibelaunus, 
the leader of the Trinobantine league against the great Roman 
General, but it is not till the reign of Claudius that these Western 
tribes appear expressly by name in the annals of history. ‘The 
ascendancy evidently exercised during both these epochs by the 
chiefs of the Trinobantes over the greater part of the Southern 
British tribes, was probably very analogous in its character to the 
bretwaldaship of the Saxons at a later period—a temporary com- 
mand in time of war, aud a preponderating influence in time of 
peace, very much affected, of course, in its extent, by the personal 
qualities of the particular chief, or the talents of rival chiefs in the 
other tribes. This leadership of the Trinobantes seems to have 
had two rivals in the east, the Rhegni, in Sussex, and the Iceni, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, both of which tribes exercised probably 
considerable influence over the tribes to the westward. All, how- 
ever, probably bowed before the ascendancy of the great Cuno- 
belinus, the Trinobantine prince whose coins still remain as an 
attestation to the historical existence of Shakespeare’s King Cym- 
beline, in the time of whose sons, Caractacus and Togodumnus, 
the Romans made their second and more permanent invasion of 
Britain. According to the historian Dion, the Roman General, 
Plautius, in his first campaign, after defeating the Trinobantine 
Princes, pushed forward into the country of the Boduni, 
who submitted to him, and placing a garrison there, thence 
marched onward to the banks of a broad river which the 
Britons deemed impassable. But a squadron of Batavian 
cavalry accustomed to swim the Rhine dashed boldly across, 
and dislodged the Britons by striking at the horses which 
drew their chariots. “A force under Flavius Vespasians pene- 
trated into the unknown regions beyond, and obtained, not with- 
out great hazards, some further successes. Such was the command 





in which this brave and strenuous captain was first,” as Tacitus 
says, ‘‘ shown to the Fates, which from henceforth destined him for 
empire.” The Boduni have been generally identified with the 
Dobuni of Gloucestershire, and the broad river with the Severn 
near its mouth. But Dion goes on to say that ‘the defeated 
Britons retired tothe Thames, and placed that river between them- 
selves and the Romans in the lowest portion of its course, where it 
swells to a great breadth with the tidal waters of the ocean. The 
invaders, he continues, attempting to follow them, fell in their 
ignorance of the ground into great danger ; but again the Batavians 
swam their horses across the river, and the barbarians were routed 
once more with great slaughter, Togodumnus falling in the en- 
gagement.” As Dr. Merivale (who draws attention to this point) 
justly observes, ‘‘ it is impossible to suppose that if Plautius had 
once reached the Severn, he would have again fallen back behinda 
barrier which he must have already crossed or doubled. Nor is there 
time allowed for such distant operations,” when we consider the time 
within which the whole campaign of Plautius before the Emperor's 
arrival was comprised. Dr. Merivale, therefore, conjectures, that 
the broad river crossed by the Batavians was the Medway. Perhaps 
a more probable conjecture is that Dion has transferred by mistake 
to this earlier campaign the events of the subsequent campaign of 
the Romans in Gloucestershire. The campaign to which they 
ought to be referred probably followed the return of Claudius to 
Rome after Ais reduction of the Trinobantes, when the second 
legion, under Vespasian, is expressly said to have pushed forward 
to the conquest of the west of Southern Britain. This march 
westward must have been greatly facilitated by the friendly 
aid of the Prince of the Rhegni, and the friendly neutrality at 
least of the Prince of the Iceni. The contest seems to have been 
maintained under the leadership of the Trinobantine Caractacus, 
but we have no positive evidence of its issue until we find Ostorius 
Scapula, the successor of Plautius, in the year 47 making a fresh 
campaign, and securing his conquests or reconquests by a double 
line of forts along the course of the Severn and the Avon into 
the heart of the island. ‘The second legion, as we have seen 
reason to believe, gradually pushed in a more southerly direction 
as far as Exeter. 

We may conclude that the tide of aggression and resist- 
ance continued to flow forwards and ebb backwards in turn 
for many years over the whole tract of country included in 
a triangle, the base of which extended along the valley 
of the Thames, and another side stretched diagonally across 
South Britain from the banks of the Colne, in Essex, to 
the Dee and the Mersey. The Cornabii, whose southern 
dominions were menaced by the line of Roman forts on the 
Severn and Avon, would be necessarily drawn into this cone 
test, and would naturally seek aid from their neighbours 
on the north, the Brigantes. The British hero whose name is 
inseparably bound up with this memorable struggle is Carac- 
Tacus —probably the Trinobantine prince of that name — and 
not, as the Welsh would have us believe, another chief of the 
same name who ruled over the Silures. The rapid sequence of 
events renders the introduction of a second Caractacus unneces- 
sary and unlikely, and the ¢clat evidently attached in the eyes of 
the Romans to his subsequent capture seems to belong to the hero 
of a resistance more widely national in its character than the: 
struggles of a petty chief of a remote tribe; while the co-operation 
between the east and west of South Britain (evinced in the 
sudden attack of the Iceni) tends to corroborate the opinion that 
it was the son of Cunobelin who stood at the head of the entire 
struggle from the landing of Plautius. ‘ For nine years Caractacus, 
at the head of the independent Britons, had maintained the contest 
with the invader. The genius,” continues Dr. Merivale, ‘ of this 
patriot chief, the first of our national heroes, may be estimated, 
not from victories of which the envious foe has left us no account, 
but from the length of his gallant resistance and the magnitude 
of the operations which it was necessary to direct against him. 
How often he may have burst from the mountains of Wales and 
swept with his avenging squadrons the fields of the Roman set- 
tlers on the Severn and the Avon; how often he may have 
plunged again into his fastnesses, and led the pursuers into snares 
prepared for them beyond the Wye and the Usk, remains for ever 
buried in the oblivion which has descended on the heroic deeds of 
the enemies of Rome. Worn out, or starved out, or circumvented, 
perchance, by the toils ever closing around him, he made a last 
effort to remove the seat of war from the country of the Silures to 
that of the Ordovices, of North Wales, the common boundary of the 
two lying probably between the Wye and the Teme.” Ostorius, 
“‘ to attack the Silures, would descend probably from his northern 
stations along the course of the Severn; the Britons, hovering om 
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the eastern flanks of the Welsh mountains, would draw him up 


| opinion that the unexpectedly large Democratic vote in the 


one of their lateral valleys to the westward ; but whether he forced | cities is due to the conviction which has been obtaining 


his passage by the gorges of the Vermiew or the Upper Severn, by 
the Clun, the Teme, or the Wye, seems impossible to determine. 
Each of these routes has had its advocates, and to this day the 
surviving descendants of the Britons contend with generous emula- 
tion for the honour of the discovery. 
Principality, every hill crowned with an old entrenchment and 
fronted by a stream has been claimed as the scene of the last 
struggle of British independence.” Dr. Merivale seems to think, 
on the whole, that Coxall Knoll, on the ‘Teme, near Leinswardine, 
suits the description of the battle very well. ‘The victory of the 
Romans was complete, though the struggle had been a desperate 
one, even according to the accounts of the conquerors themselves. 
The wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken, he himself fled 
into the territory of the Brigantes, and, as is well known, was 
surrendered to the Romans by the Queen of the tribe or federate 
tribes that went under that name. He was led in triumph through 
the streets of Rome, exciting the admiration of the Romans as 
much by his undaunted bearing in adversity as by his long resist- 
ance to their arms, was spared from the usual fate of captives by 
the mercy or pride of the Emperor, and probably remained in 
Rome for the rest of his life. With his final defeat and captivity 
ended the hopes of the people of the West Downs and the Severn 
Valley of recovering their independence. Whether they took any 
part in the subsequent risings and wars of independence of the 
Britons we do not know. At the close of the reign of Claudius, 
however, ‘‘the southern part of the island, from the Stour to 
the Exe and Severn, formed a compact and organized province, 
from which only the realm of Cogodunnus (in Sussex), retaining 
still the character of a dependent sovereignty, is to be subtracted.” 
‘The Roman towns and villages, which have been discovered in 
great numbers along the course of the Severn and Avon, grew 
probably out of their system of defences against the long untamed 
brigandage of tiie western mountaineers. ‘The Ceesars had their 
Welsh marches as well as the Plantagenets, and possibly the 
name subsequently identified with the western independent Bri- 
tons—Cymry—(robbers)—arose in this Roman period from the 
predatory habits of these men of the marches. Isca Silurium (Caer 
Leon) must have been an important post for the protection of 
the Roman iron works in the Forest of Dean.” Here, for a time 
at least, was posted the celebrated second legion, which after- 
wards had its head-quarters at Exeter. 


JOHN MORRISSEY, SUSPECTED BURGLAR, PRIZE- 
FIGHTER, GAMBLING-HOUSE-KEEPER, AND MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS. 

[From our SpectAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, November 9, 1866. 

Tue elections of this week have gone in favour of Congress and 

the Constitutional Amendment, the popular verdict, however, 

being, as I have said before, not so much against the President 
and his policy as against the Democratic party, which attempted 
to ride back into power on Mr. Johnson's shoulders. The majori- 
ties, however, especially that in New York (the State) were not 

so large as the Republican leaders expected they would be, or, I 

confess, as I myself six weeks ago predicted. Governor Fenton 

is re-elected by a majority of between 13,000 and 14,000 over 

Mr. Hoffman, his Democratic opponent; whereas in last year's 

election for State officers, when the principal candidate of the 

Democratic party was General Slocum, a popular officer during 

the war, and a strong “ Free-Soiler,” the Republican majority 
was 25,000. The smallness of the present majority is attri- 
buted by the Republican organs to the enormous vote cast 
in New York City and Brooklyn (which is much like say- 
ing London and Westminster) for the Democratic candidate. 
These cities gave a majority for Hoffman of more than 50,000, 
which had to be overcome in the rural districts. Without a doubt 
this does account for the unexpected smallness of the Republican 
majority in the State at large. But what is the reason of this 
unprecedented Democratic majority here? It is not owing to an 
increase in the Irish vote, or in that of the Democrats generally ; 
for in spite of much talk of the former during the canvass, it proved 
that only 600 more voters were registered before the late than 
before the previous election. Besides, the majority for a State 
Constitutional Convention, a Republican movement opposed 
vigorously by the Democratic party, is more than 50,000, although 
the majority for the Republican candidates is less than 14,000. 
At the risk of being pronounced by some of my readers a negro- 
hater and little better than a Copperhead, I will venture the 











All along the frontier of the | 


| during the past month, that the ‘ Radicals” mean not to 

admit the Southern States to representation, and to exclude 
them from every recognition in the Government, if possible, 
until after the next Presidential election, and also to the con- 
sideration of the fact that the Constitutional Amendment dis- 
| franchises men in the Southern States, who have only to come to 
the North to enjoy all the privileges of citizenship, as any citizen 
of South Carolina, or Virginia, or any other State in the Union, has 
only to reside a certain time in New York or Massachusetts, for 
instance, to acquire the right to vote there, and in fact to become 
a citizen of that State. ‘These points have been much insisted 
upon of late, and as changes of feeling and opinion are always 
much quicker in town than in country, I do not hesitate to attri- 
bute the great Democratic majorities in all the towns in the State 
not to the unthinking foreign population, but to the effect of the 
above-mentioned considerations upon Conservative Republicans and 
Free-Soil Democrats. 

I certainly, however, do not credit the latter with the election 
to Congress —to Congress, mind, not to a State office—of John 
Morrissey, who has been seven times indicted for burglary, or for 
assault with intent to kill, ‘‘ feloniously with a certain knife” or 
‘‘feloniously with a certain pistol,” as his indictments read; who 
has been thrice convicted and sentenced for one or the other 
offence ; who was for years a notorious prize-fighter; and who 
more recently has kept gambling hells, by which he has accu- 
mulated a fortune of about 2,000,000 dollars. But John Morrissey 
was elected to Congress, as indeed he was sure of being, he hav- 
ing the “regular nomination” of the Democratic party in his 
district. As Fernando Wood said to a friend of mine some years 
ago in regard to himself, ‘* his party had nominated him, and now 
they would elect him, if it could be proved that be had murdered 
his mother.” We know that a prize-fighter once sat in the British 
Parliament, but we also know that the days in which such an 
election could take place are well past; and besides, Broughton’s 
case is not in any essential point analogous with Morrissey’s, 
which is full of political significance. ‘Irue, he could not have 
been elected, or even nominated, anywhere in the country, 
except among a constituency of Irishmen in the city of New 
York; but the same is true of his colleague, Mr. Fernando 
Wood, an abler and a more cultivated, but a much less estimable 
person. ‘This fact, however, does not lessen the import of the 
event, and is only one of the conditions which make it worthy of 
special consideration. The election of Fernando Wood to the 
Mayoralty years ago produced a profound sensation, and, con- 
sidering the reputation of that individual, was without precedent ; 
and now the eiection of a man of Morrissey’s antecedent life has 
awakened in the public mind the greatest apprehensions as to the 
tendency of political affairs in all quarters where the Irish emi- 
grant element is ia the majority. For Morrissey was not elected 
through the influence of political managers. He himself is a poli- 
tical manager. To him, probably more than to any other one man, 
is due the nomination by the Albany Convention of Mr. Hoffman, 
instead of General Dix for Governor. For years past Morrissey 
has been living as quiet and respectable a life as a professional 
gambler can live; he has been growing rich, he has been free with his 
money, he is not without a certain ability, aud he has the gift of 
personal influence. He desired to rise above the level on which he 
had stood so long, and saw in politics the means of doing so. So he 
set himself to work to acquire popularity, and to establish a poli- 
tical connection. ‘This with his money and in his position he was 
easily able to do in New York. ‘The consequence was that he and 
his began to be talked about. Not many months ago I met 
with an amusing illustration of his growing notoriety. A lady 
told me that as she was making purchases in one of our most 
fashionable shops, the salesman, who had served her often, leaned 
over and said, ‘I beg pardon, Madam, but there's Mrs. John 
Morrissey.” ‘I looked up,” she said, ‘‘and there I saw a big, 
handsome creature, dressed within an inch of her life. Who's 
Mrs. John Morrissey? And why should the man suppose she’s 
anything tome?” Why, indeed? For although Mr. Morrissey's 
income is probably larger than the gross sum of this lady’s hus- 
band’s property, and he is a member of Congress to boot, I cannot 
imagine the circumstances that could bring the two women together 
socially. ‘The comparatively unknown man’s wife would probably 
walk straight out of any room in a private house that the wife of 
the rich ‘*‘ Honourabie” entered. Not very wisely, perhaps; but 
in matters of this kind people, women especially, are not always 
wise. But to return to politics, about the time of the famous 





Philadelphia Convention Morrissey had become so influential a per- 
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son with certain classes in New York, that when the subsequent State 

Convention was held at Albany, he was able to go there, and by a 
game of bluff and brag procure the rejection of Dix and the nomi- 
nation of Hoffman. And by the way, the knowledge of this cost 
Mr. Hoffman a great many votes among the better part of the 
Democrats in the rural districts. A young man, intelligent and 
observant, who has just returned from a business tour through 
the interior of the State, told a friend of mine that he found 
everywhere among the decent Democrats resentment at the 
imposition of a candidate upon the party by the New York 
city politicians. ‘‘Do you think we're going to vote for Hoff- 
man?” he heard, at a gathering in one little country store, 
‘*Don’t you think we know that John Morrissey walked 
into the Albany Convention with twenty thousand dollars 
in his two fists, and offered to bet ten that Hoffman would be 
nominated, and ten that Dix would not, and the whole twenty 
that if Hoffman was nominated he would be elected ; and threatened 
that if Dix was nominated the Democrats in New York would 
bolt?” This is to all intents and purposes the truth of the matter. 
The ancient philosopher would not argue with the commander of 
ten legions ; how should the modern politician dare to dispute with 
a man who can spoil his game, in a city which is able to give him 
a majority of 47,000 ? 

Now, who are Mr. Morrissey’s backers, for I set out with saying 
that they were not the Free-Soil Democrats of this city. ‘They 
are the men, seven-tenths of them Irish, who have ruled the city 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, and who have made it a sink 
of political corruption, a hissing, and a by-word, throughout the 
country. We had a fine exhibition of their quality on Saturday 
afternoon last, at a meeting held in the Old Park, in front of the 
City Hall. Horace Greeley was to speak, and General Butler, the 
latter first. On the outskirts of the meeting proper, which was 
not a large one, and stretching from it to the City Hall, was a 
crowd of rough, villanous-looking fellows, who had plainly come 
there to interrupt the meeting. When General Butler came 
forward, they at once began their disturbance with groans, and yells 
and howls. He undertook to speak, but in vain. He stopped, 
saying, ‘‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen ; you have taken your time, 
now I will take mine; I am in no hurry.” When the uproar 
subsided a little, he began again; but the coufusion broke out 
afresh, accompanied now with threats and obscene abuse; and an 
apple was thrown which hit General Butler. He picked it up, 
pared it leisurely, ate a piece of it, and said it was a very good 
apple. But this jocose coolness caused but a momentary diversion ; 
and after another effort to be heard General Butler was about 
retiring, when he was urged by those around him to goon. He 
did so, amid a scene of riotous confusion the like of which is almost 
unknown here. He was stimulated rather than intimidated by the 
turbulence around him, the responsibility for which he directly 
charged upon Mayor Hoffman, whose office was within sound of his 
voice. As the rowdies became more furious and their leaders pro- 
posed to attack him, he became more bitter; and finally, he laid aside 
all affectation of restraint, and told them what they were in plain 
language. He charged them with being the same men who made the 
great riot in 1863, and whom Governor Seymour had in that place 
called his friends. At this they became infuriated, and made a 
rush for the staging. ‘* Why, you poor fools,” said he, “I have 
faced your masters in Baltimore and New Orleans. I have hung 
your brothers, and if you don’t learn to behave yourselves I fear 
I shall have to do the same to you.” And then, having previously 
said, ‘‘If such scenes as this are the result of the teachings of 
democracy, the sooner democracy, is cleared out the better,” he 
added the following pretty speciinen of plain dealing, which makes 
his speech appropriate to the subject of this letter :— 

* And now, men of the Five Points, bullies of the bawdy-house, thieves 
of the lobby, burglars of the Tombs ! I simply declare, as the voice of the 
nation, that you are not fit for the exercise of the elective franchise. 
That fact could be no better demonstrated than it has been here to-day. 
Ido by no means desire to bandy words with an ignorant, foolish, ex- 
cited mob; and I have only used these true and well describing epithets, 
that these men may know that I neither love, nor fear, nor respect them, 
and that there is an end to patience.” 


Few persons not among those whom General Butler thus 
addressed will disagree with him in his opinions. But the question 
at once presents itself, how, if you are to have manhood suffrage, 
are such men to be excluded from the polls? ‘They were not 
criminals; they were tax-payers ; they could read, every man of 
them ; they were decently clean and decently dressed. (I was at 
the meeting, although I arrived late.) ‘They were not really burg- 
lars and thieves, but only the rough material Out of which burglars 





and thieves are made. With manhood suffrage, how can they 
be disfranchised? Yet, if not disfranchised, they send John 
Morrissey to Congress and Fernando Wood. And if all classes 
are to be represented so that the Legislature shall be a truly repre- 
sentative body, or a picture in little of the whole nation, why 
shall not these men, who read, and who pay taxes indirectly, if not 
directly, be represented? And their fitting, nay, their only real 
representative, is a man like John Morrissey,—as Rabelais says, 
‘‘couvercle digne de chaudron.” Yet I do not hesitate to declare 
that John Morrissey is really a better man than some others 
whose nomination to Congress has caused no remark. He is 
manlier, truer, kinder-hearted. There is better stuff in him: 
he is more capable of good. He has lived a rough, hard, 
criminal, and, even at best, disreputable life; and he bears the 
stain of wrong; but men know that they can trust not only 
his honesty, but his honour ; and I have thought as I wrote this 


| letter that He who was, not the patron and the benefactor, but 


the friend of publicans and sinners, would have looked with more 
lenience upon the life of John Morrissey than upon the lives of 
many law-respecting, smooth-mannered, smootl-spoken legislators 
of whom I have heard. And if all men out of prison who live 
under the law are entitled to a voice in making the law, and all 
kinds of men should be represented, each by one of its kind, is it 
not a matter of congratulation that the kind of men who would 
not allow Butler to speak will elect as their representative one 
who comes from their ranks, and who has inhim so much of ability 
and so much of good as John Morrissey ? A YANKEE. 


PROFESSOR MARTINEAU AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(To THe Epiror oF tue “ SpecTator.”] 
Srr,—Might I venture to trouble you with a word or two about 
the recent rejection of Professor Martineau for the chair of 
Mental Philosophy and Logic in University College by the Council 
of that body? ‘There can be no doubt that the subjects which 
come under these heads may be competently treated without in- 
troducing any theological matter whatever. As a former student, 
I can freely confirm your statement that they were so treated by 
Professor Hoppus, whose entire abstinence from the discussion of 
any points of theology only carried out the universal practice of 
the Faculty of Arts. Why should we suspect Mr. Martineau of 
being less honourably observant of the rule than Dr. Hoppus? 
He would not be the only professor that has openly advocated 
peculiar religious opinions. Professor Newman’s views are well 
known, but all who have attended his lectures will, I think, bear 
me out when I say, that they were never in the slightest degree 
touched upon in his class. Yet his subject gave about the same 
opportunity of doing so as did that on which Professor Hoppus 

was engaged. 

I never had the pleasure of attending Professor Martineau’s 
lectures at Manchester New College, but I heard a good deal of 
them from others who were more fortunate, and could not help 
noticing that besides great ability in other ways, they showed ina 
striking degree the quality of ‘ clearheadedness,” which is so 
essential in the effectual teaching of philosophy and logic. 

If it is the fact that Professor de Morgan has resigned his 
office on account of the decision of the Council, we can only con- 
gratulate that body on having, by their excessive deference to a 
certain class of opinion lost the actual and prospective services 
of two of the most eminent men that were ever, or were likely to 
be ever, connected with a much abused, yet most useful institution. 
It is indeed time that the proprietors should look to their interests. 
—I am, Sir, &e., THREE YEARs Ago, 


THE INFINITE AND PROFESSOR MANSEL. 
(To roe Epiror or THe * SrecTATOR.”) 
Sir,—1 have often wondered, with your correspondent * Ic. V. N., 
at the ‘ perplexity hanging over the notion of the Infinite ” in the 
works of such writers as Professor Mansel. ‘The mist has always 
seemed to me removed when I looked at it as your correspondent 
would have us look at it. Is it too much to ask permission to 
quote in your columns a few lines, published three years ago, 
which, if I mistake not, offer the same solution of the supposed 
difficulty? ‘The contrast drawn between Infinite justice and 
Infinite mercy so dear to some theologians is thus treated :— 
“ Who 
Hath seen true mercy without justice, who 
True justice without mercy ?—to be sure, 
Of infinite and finite men will prate, 
But how can they be other by their being 
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Infinitely themselves, unless that mean 
Their being less themselves than here they are?” 


W. A. HL. 


—Your obedient servant, 





THE LATE MR. ASSHETON SMITH. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 

“With equal results. ... . would care to emulate the 

success of the late Mr. Assheton Smith, whose habitual brutality was 
such, that his favourite horse shook for fear when its master entered the 
stable.” —Spectator, November 17, 1866 (p. 1288, column 2). 
Str,—I feel convinced you would not willingly slander the dead, 
You have been completely misinformed as to the late Mr. Asshe- 
ton Smith, for a humaner man never lived, nor one who was in 
all ways kinder to his horses, both on and off them. If there was 
one thing that made him more angry than another, it was seeing 
a horse maltreated. No servant who ill used horse or hound was 
ever allowed to remain in his service. Any one who has seen the 
joy with which his hounds greeted him in the field, can tell what 
sort of a master he was to them.--Your obedient servant, 

November 20, 1866. C. M. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 
CoLtp Winter, art thou come ?— 
With all thy savage blasts and shortened hours, 
With nothing in thine eyes but starvéd gloom, 
And sad forgetfulness of Summer flowers, 


With little on thy lips but moanings drear, 
Come, saddest that thou art, least loved of all the year ? 





I know that through and through 

Thy bitter piercing winds will search and leave 
No green upon the boughs, but quite undo 

The web that Summer had such toil to weave, 
Then freeze her songs to silence, till no bird 
Nor any passing stream along the woods be heard. 
But now thy breath and face, 

Pale wasted features and devouring tongue, 
Seem fairer than young spring in all her grace, 

Or Summer wantoning the fields among, 
Sweeter than king-cups crushed with foot of kine, 
Or balmy winds that kiss dark crowns of purple pine. 
For what can Summer bring 

That should not make man’s heart more sad than gay ; 
Or what avails the awakening voice of Spring 

To boughs long cumbered with the old year’s decay ; 
Or what know we of Death, that we should borrow 
Comfort of earth’s new joy re-risen from winter's sorrow ? 
But think—if only we 

Might lay our hearts, even as the branches, bare, 
Cast our old burdens off like them, and be 

All night abandoned to thy scourging air,— 
How would our lightened hearts not droop, as now, 
To watch the year’s young fire in every bursting bough 


J. RK. 


November 15. 


BOOKS. 
a ae 
MR. ROSSETTI ON MR. SWINBURNE.* 

For a criticism friendly by bias, as the author freely admits, 
as well as by the force of sincere critical admiration, this essay 
of Mr. Rossetti’s on Mr. Swinburne’s recent volume is a very 
candid one, and also one of true critical insight. ‘That the author 
exaggerates Mr. Swinburne’s great powers and ignores some of 
his greatest defects is, we think, true, and there is, besides, soime- 
thing of the affectation of a clique about his mere style of writing 
which is at times rather offensive, as when he says that “ Algernon 
Swinburne is one of that rare and electest class—the writers whom 
contemporaries, even the well affected among them, are likely to 
praise too little, rather than too much.” But, on the whole, the 
criticism of this essay is true criticism and good criticism, however 
inadequately it estimates some of Mr. Swinburne’s greatest faults. 
Mr. Rossetti, indeed, supports, with very different emphasis, it 
is true, most of those criticisms which we have ourselves passed on 
Mr. Swinburne, and which have been most violently contested by 
his friends. He doubts—what we have denied—the veracity of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetic ‘“ passion.” He says :— 

_“ Thus, strange as it may seem to say so of a book withdrawn from 
circulation on account of its outrages to decency, and in which ‘pas- 
slonate sensuousness’ really is a very leading influence, we believe that 
that influence is, in fact, one of the Jess genuine constituents of the 
author's mind: there is even something about it too determinate and 
prepense, too uneasily iterative—not exceptionally genuine, but near to 








* Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 


A Criticism. 
London ; John Camden Hotten, —— 


By William Michael Rossetti. 





being actually factitious. It would even ring almost hollow to the ear 
and the apprehension of the reader, were not the sound transmitted 
through so intense a medium of artistic perception and harmonic ex- 
pression.” 

We say it rings not “almost hollow,” but entirely hollow. ‘The 
great power of Mr. Swinburne over words, entirely misleads some 
of his admirers. There is no warmth at all in Mr. Swinburne’s 
sensuous passion. It is all intellectual excitement arising from 
a morbid subject, not the fire of warm feeling. Mr. Rossetti 
makes, indeed, one remark on his friend, which we should have 
considered beyond the range of legitimate criticism, and which 
yet so truly explains the sort of intense disgust which some of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetry excites in us, that, coming as it does from 
a friend, it far more than vindicates our harshest expressions :— 
‘In ‘A Match’ there are expressions to which one can only 
attach a quasi-significance, and which would seem to derive from 
that species of sexual enticement towards refinements of pain to 
which we have already adverted in the ‘ Anactoria;’ a feeling 
about as germane to healthily constituted men of the ordinary 
stamp as the propensity of a buck rabbit for eating up its young 
ones.” Mr. Rossetti speaks also of Mr. Swinburne’s * propensity 
towards moral repulsiveness,” and of that © cross between moral 
and physical repulsiveness,” in Les Noyades and The Leper, 
‘* which is more peculiarly Swinburnian,” a criticism passed in our 
own columns, and which has been treated with especial contempt by 
one of Mr. Swinburne’s ablest literary partizans. In short, there is 
not one criticism of ours which Mr. Rossetti does not more or less 
justify. He admits to the full Mr. Swinburne’s active hate of the 
Power which rules the universe, and writes a rather trimming note 
on Professor Morley’s freakish defence of Mr. Swinburne in the 
Examiner, which Mr. Rossetti, as Mr. Swinburne’s advocate, does 
not like altogether to repudiate, and yet cannot, after what he 
says in the text, in any way adopt, and concerning which therefore 
he tries to strike an impossible via media, which his considerable 
critical acumen should have shown him to be foolish. 

The only point on which we differ seriously from Mr. Rossetti 
is, however, the most important of all, his general estimate of Mr. 
Swinburne’s prospects of poetic greatness. We do not think, 
indeed, that Mr. Rossetti admires the lfalanta in Calydon more 
than we do, or that he perceives the great power of Chastelard 
more clearly. But, without wholly ignoring, he fails to allow for 
the influence of two very important qualities, or deficiencies in 
quality, which seem to us to affect essentially the question of Mr. 
Swinburne’s general position asa poet. Mr. Rossetti admits, indeed, 
the excessive narrowness of Mr. Swinburne’s human interests, but 
he fails to call this by its right name, narrowness of character. 
Shelley was as ‘‘ religiously mutinous,” to use Mr. Rossetti’s very 
just and effective term, in his earlier poems as Mr. Swinburne ; but 
look at the ‘enthusiasm of humanity” which flows through his 
most mutinous poems,—the Queen Mab and Revolt of Islam. Shel- 
ley’s sympathies were wide almost to a fault, as are also the sym- 
pathies of that rhetorical poet far inferior to Shelley in nobility of 
tone, whom Mr. Swinburne so much admires, Victor Hugo. ‘The 
Prometheus Unbound, the poem in which Shelley might have been 
expected to express his religious mutiny most perfectly, is a sort of 
poem on the transfiguration of humanity. ‘The words, again, in 
which the noble but most melancholy ode in //e//as ends,— 


“Oh, cease ! must hate and death return ? 


Coase! must men kill and dic ? 
Cease! drain not to the dregs the urn 
OF bitter prophecy ! 

The world is weary of the pasi, 

Oh, inight it die or rest at last!” 
—breathe out the most intense spirit of Shelley's poetry. But when 
a poet combines, as Mr. Swinburne does, religious mutinousness 
with a general contempt of all the moralities,—not as convention- 
alities needing enthusiastic reform or revolution, but as being 
simply destitute of meaning,—we ascribe it to a thin and narrow 
character, which says too little for the man to promise much for the 
poet. Mr. Swinburne’s excitements are all excitements about sensu- 
ous subjects, except those which express his hatred of the powers 
that be, human and divine. ‘There is nothing of the noble enthu- 
siast about him, as there was in Shelley,—nothing of that large 
human passion that there was even in Byron. Except the splendid 
and impressive delineation, in the Atalanta, of the hungry instincts 
of maternity struggling in Althaea’s bosom with her grief for her 
brothers, there is no one broad human feeling, no one feeling which 
is as strong in the mass of men as in the poet, to which Mr, 
Swinburne has ever given powerful expression. Tor, as we said, 
we do not accept his delineations of sensuous passion as in any true 
sense passionate. ‘They are not emotions, they are spasims of intel- 
lectual excitement, 
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In the next place, besides this extreme narrowness of naturewhich, effects, they have had the highest culture for more years than 
if itis as real as it at present appears to be, must interfere with Mr. | most aristocratic families. If we assign high value to the 
Swinburne’s general fame and poetic estimation, he has shown as | hereditary habit of command, what habit has been so hereditary 
yet none of that fundamental good sense which has been a striking | as theirs? If we believe that a strong man who subdues his 
characteristic of every great poet from Homer to Tennyson. “Even | fellows necessarily transmits his qualities to his posterity, they are it 
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Shelley’s letters and prose are full of this. ‘There is a striking 


lucidity and business clearness of mind in Shelley’s prose writings, 
however bitter may have been his anger against his enemies. ‘There 
is no sign of this in Mr. Swinburne. In parts of his preface to the 
Selections from Byron, written before he had been assaulted by 
criticism, he is positively silly. His remark on the “‘ three impedi- 
ments which hung about Lord Byron at starting, the least of 
which would have weighed down a less strong man,—youth, and 
genius, and an ancient name,” is a specimen. It has no meaning 
at all, except the love of putting in a “not,” to reverse the 
world’s most accepted maxims. ‘There is a puerility about parts 
of that preface, as about his recent reply to the critics of his own 
ballads, which implies feeble judgment, poor intellectual capacity, 
behind his very splendid but very limited imagination. His word- 
power is far beyond his intellectual power. Words get hold of 
him and run away with him entirely. Mr. Rossetti says, on the 
whole very justly, in contrasting him with the Poet Laureate :— 
“ Swinburne has a more grasping ambition, Tennyson a more concen- 
trated self-mastery ; the first forms a study of noble profusion, and the 
second of noble discipline. Among artists of great original faculty, 
Tennyson is remarkable for that which the now almost trivial phrase 
styles ‘a well regulated mind;’ Swinburne’s mind may rather bo 
termed unregulated, but instinctively true to the traction of great art, 
like steel to the lodestone.” 
The last qualifying clause seems to us far too strong. It can never 
be true art to shriek, and Mr. Swinburne on the passions scarcely 
ever fails to rise to a shriek. Plato used to say that human nature 
rose out of the mingling of the limited with the unlimited (rzpas 
with ro a-rerpoy), and whether true of ordinary human beiugs or 
not, this is eminently true of the art of the higher poetry. And 
all great poets show traces of a keen sense of limit as well as of 
the passionate longing to transcend it, if not in their poetry, else- 
where,—Tennyson in all he writes,—Wordsworth so strong a 
sense in a good deal of his verse that it failed of being poetry 
altogether,—Shakespeare and Homer of course in every touch,— 
the great Greek dramatists in the humility of their very highest 
moods,—and Shelley and Byron, if not in their poetry, then 
in their prose. But Mr. Swinburne will not hear of regulation. 
He raves at his critics like a Sybil. While he had himself received 
little but unqualified, and very well earned, appreciation, he 
identified himself with Byron in his war against the world, and 
talked of Byron’s critics as ‘‘ every obscure and obscene thing that 
lurks for puy or prey among the fouler shadows or thickets of 
literature,” forgetful how gravely and earnestly Shelley him- 
self had often expressed his disapprobation of Byron’s life and 
of some of his poetry,—and eager apparently only for the pleasure 
of taking up once more a shriek of anger that had died away. 
There is want of what Dr. Johnson calls a ‘‘ bottom of good 
sense” in Mr. Swinburne, which is, next to the excessive narrow- 
ness of his sympathies, the worst omen for his fame. Of the 
greatness of his poetic power, within a narrow circle, there can be 
no manner of doubt. But for ourselves, we hardly think that he 
has enough general power of character to become a great poct. 
However, posterity will settle that better than any contemporary 
criticism. Still it is not by exaggeration of Mr. Swinburne’s 
power, and by calling another poet who, with far less power of 
words, has shown a far wider and loftier command of poetic sub- 
jects, ‘‘a poetaster,” that Mr. Swinburne’s friends will give him 
his best chance. A poet with so marvellous a word-power and so 
little general strength of judgment and intellect to wield it, is like 
a child playing with a sharp sword,—much more likely to destroy 
itself than to delight the world. There are certainly many more 
great English poets of lofty mind and little wealth of expression, 
than there are great poets of great verbal resources and weak 
intellectual judgment. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF A NORMAN HOUSE.* 
TneRE is one fact patent to all men which, as it seems to us, 
believers in pedigree are bound in self-justification to explain, 
and that is, the intellectual and moral position of the Royal caste. 
No theory of birth has yet been invented which cannot be applied 
in the highest measure to that knot of families, and no theory 
which, when tried by their position, does not break down. If we 
say that high culture continued for generatioys must produce great 





. . _— Hundred Years of a Norman House. By James Hannay. London: Tinsley 
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all descended from such strong men. Or if, with Mr. Hannay, 
we say, ‘‘ In proportion as a family contributed to lead in Europe 
—saw when it had new work to do, and applied itself to doing 
| it—is its history worth writing and reading; and this truth 
| is the foundation of all honourable and pardonable ‘ family 
| pride ;’ the meaner forms of this feeling are ignoble, but the 
| feeling itself is natural and true;’—then no families are so 
certainly descended from great leaders. Under any theory of 
pedigree the Royal Houses of Europe ought to contain the picked 
men_and women of the world, the persons best fitted to lead, and 
direct, and restrain mankind. As a matter of fact, they are in the 
mass very inferior persons, for the most part vulgar of aspect, 
slow of apprehension, incapable of initiative, indifferent generals, 
unwise statesmen, incapable in times of trial even of doing their 
ordinary work—keeping their own thrones. There have been 
great exceptions among them no doubt, for some of them have 
been forced to work hard, and they have had for a thousand 
years alinost a monopoly of certain forms of action; but as a mass 
they are persons whom nations would not elect, who, even if born 
nobles, would never rise to be premiers. Within this century, 
incomparably the ablest among kings have been the son and 
grandson of a petty Italian lawyer, while the oldest and proudest 
of all have palpably and confessedly failed. If ‘‘ blood” in its 
perfection only yields Hapsburgs and Bourbons, is not the theory 
which gives ‘‘ blood ” value necessarily falsified? Is it not, in fact, 
at least possible that continuous high culture injures families as it 
injures potatoes, that cxleris paribus the new man will be stronger 
and fitter for leadership than the old, that high birth should be 
considered an a priori disqualification for high office among man- 
kind? Experience must be the test of all theories like birth, and 
if we believe in “ blood” in horses because a horse without a 
pedigree seldom wins a Derby, because an Arab has qualities not 
to be found in a less carefully bred race of coursers, we ought to 
disbelieve it when its result is a caste like that which now vege- 
tates in Germany under the name of the ‘‘ mediatized Princes.” 
Suppose them all swept away by an epidemic, who would be the 
worse ?—and yet the mediatized families ought under the theory 
of **blood” to be the leading statesmen, warriors, scholars, 
divines, and engineers of the existing world. 

One must believe in birth a good deal to enjoy a book like Mr. 
Hannay’s Three Hundred Years of a Norman House ; but most 
Englishmen do believe in it, and will therefore enjoy it very much, 
though after all its substance amounts very much to this. ‘That a 
family named Gournay did from the time of Rollo hold consider- 
able possessions on the frontier of Normandy, did follow William 
and the collected adventurers of Southern Europe to England, 
and did not found a permanent ruling house, disappearing out of 
the Baronage poor and obscure in 1239, and having now for repre- 
sentatives only the Quaker family just now in a condition of sus- 
pended animation. But the incidents of the three hundred years 
are pleasantly told by a writer who shows in every line how keen 
is his sympathy for the Norman freebooters, to whom indeed he 
ascribes in his partiality a steady ‘‘ policy” of civilization through 
conquest, and his hatred of the Saxon. The following paragraph 
about the last Saxon house which reigned in England will be new 
to many of our readers :—‘* Prince Edward’s journey, then, was a 
failure. ‘That of his brother Alfred was a failure and something 
worse. //e landed at Dover; was arrested, and carried before 
Harefvot by the exertions of Karl Godwin, who dipped his hands 
in the blood of his ancient sovereigns by sending the ‘ innocent 
Etheling’ to the Isle of Ely to die—blinded, and in chains. ‘There 
is no washing that stain out of the upstart House-—raised by crime 
—of Edric Streona ; and it is of a piece with the doings of other 
members of it—Brithtric, Wulfnoth, Sweyn and Tosti, all charge- 
able with their crime a-piece. ‘That such a family could rise 
in England is a sad outward sign of the degeneracy within.” 
How many people does Mr. Hannay fancy that the pirate Rollo 
put to death to extort their treasure; or is murder only murder 
when an “Etheling” suffers? ‘The Godwins were not good 
people, we dare say, but if Rollo and William are entitled to be 
judged only as men of their age, so are they; though instead of 
stealing their neighbours’ lands they only sought, in their indiffer- 
ence to the natural claims of chivalry, to prevent the theft. Still, 
sympathy is a quality in a historian, and Mr. Hannay has made 
out of very poor materials,—for the Gournays did nothing more 
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remarkable than most other nobles,—a pleasant and readable narra- 
tive. When he next writes we only wish him a better subject,— 
say, the family history, hitherto so curiously neglected, - of 
the Counts of Toulouse, who so nearly founded a new civilization, 
and who were more dangerous to the Papacy, and more dreaded by 
it, than even the Hohenstauffen. 





sIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S LECTURES.* 

Tuts is a book which, popular as it is, few men could review, in 
the sense of criticizing it from the point of view of larger know- 
ledge. From us, at all events, such criticism is impossible ; but 
the appreciation of the learner is perhaps more useful with regard 
to books of this nature, than exact estimation by the learned ; 
for while there are thousands who will be glad to know what they 
can learn from Sir John Herschel, there are but a few who could 
judge of the truth of any criticism passed upon him by any one 
who had any pretence to rank on a level with him in knowledge 
of the physical sciences. 

There are but few scientific men who translate the knowledge 
of their understanding into the language of the imagination 
with so much ease and simplicity as Sir John Herschel. With- 
out any strain of manner, with that facility which seems to 
imply that he never ascertains any scientific fact without at- 
tempting, so far as it is possible, to realize what it actually means 
in some simple, practical illustration, he paints picture after picture 
from the wonderful discoveries made known to us by the study of 
the physical forces at work on the earth and in the heavens, and 
of the laws of light and heat, and yet it is never mere pictorial 
physics; the motive of every picture is never to astonish, but only 
to help the learner to realize at once the truth, and also the 
method of reasoning by which the knowledge of the truth has been 
attained. Sir John Herschel’s whole type of thought is opposed 
to the dominant school of philosophy, which seeks to get rid of 
‘cause’ altogether, and to speak of nothing but ‘sequences.’ In 
one of these lectures or essays he avows his absolute disbelief that 
‘ force’ can anyhow be got rid of and resolved into mere motion ; 
and this assumption is really at the bottom of the charm of his 
philosophical style. He is always trying to show actual pheno- 
mena in their causes, to give us such a grasp of the scientific facts 
of the universe as only a man can have who believes that real 
forces exist behind the changes we see. There is nothing of what 
is ordinarily called picturesque science in his essays; though he 
makes us realize all he tells, it is for the sake of more clearly 
understanding the operative powers, and not for the sake of 
dazzling the imagination, that he describes. A purely intellectual 
kind of vividness marks the style of all these lectures. 

The first and one of the most interesting is on earthquakes and 
voleanoes as a restorative and conservative force in nature. Sir 
John Herschel shows that the sea by constant friction wears away 
the land and carries off a great deal of its soil to the ocean bed, 
thus thickening the superincumbent weight over one part of the 
crust of the earth and thinning it over another. This increasing 
inequality of pressure, this added pressure in one part and dimin- 
ished pressure in another neighbouring part, produces a tendency 
to crack somewhere near the sea-coast. Whenever such a crack 
takes place ‘‘ down goes the land on the heavy side and up on the 
light side,” and by virtue of the interior gaseous pressure the land 
regains in elevation above the sea what the bottom of the ocean 
sinks, and wherever there is a volcano or open chimney, quantities 
of solid matter are vomited forth at it to make up for what falls 
into the chasm elsewhere. Here is the destructive process :— 

“What the sea is doing the rivers aro helping it to do, Look at the 
sand-banks at the mouth of the Thames. What aro they but the 
materials of our island carried out to sea by tho stream? The Ganges 
carries away from the soil of India, and delivers into the sea, twice as 
much solid substance weekly as is contained in the Great Pyramid of 
igypt. The Irawaddy sweeps off from Burmah 62 cubic feet of earth in 
every second of time on an average, and there are 86,400 seconds in every 
day, and 365 days in every year; and so on for the other rivers; What 
has become of all that great bed of chalk which once covered all the 
weald of Kent, and formed a continuous mass from Ramsgate and 
Dover to Beechy Head, running inland to Madamscourt Hill and Seven 
Oaks? All clean gone, and swept out into the bosom of the Atlantic, 
and there forming other chalk-beds. Now, geology assures us, on the 
most conclusive and undeniable evidence, that ALL our present land, all 
our continents and islands, have been formed in this way out of the 
Tuins of former ones. Tho old ones which existed at the beginning 
of things have all perished, and what we now stand upon has most 
assuredly been, at one time or other, perhaps many times, the bottom 
of the sea.” 

And then Sir John Herschel describes the restorative process,— 
how the whole coast line of Chili for 100 miles, with the Andes 
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that border it, were hoisted at one effort from two to seven feet 
above its former level on the 19th November, 1822; how in 1819 
in India the territory of Cutch, for fifty miles long and sixteen 
broad, was hoisted up ten feet above its former level; and in 1538 
the whole coast of Pozzuoli, near Naples, was reared twenty feet, 
and remains at that height to this day. In some cases Sir John 
Herschel shows that the process goes on not by fits and starts, but 
by gradual and very slow upheaval, as in the case of the floor of 
the Baltic Sea, which is rising up out of the sea at the rate of two 
feet per hundred years. Active volcanoes, which are the chimneys 
by which, in the case of great cracks in the soil of the earth, the 
imprisoned gases escape, bringing with them quantities of fused 
solid substances, are almost always, says Sir John Herschel, near 
the sea-coast,—just because the sea is the power which thins away 
one part of the crust of the earth and thickens another, so as to 
tend to produce a crack :— 

“Well, now, it is a remarkable fact in the history of volcanos, that 
there is hardly an instance of an active volcano at any considerable dis- 
tance from the sea-coast. All the great volcanic chain of the Andes is 
close to the western coast line of America. Etna is close to the sea; so 
is Vesuvius; Teneriffe is very near the African coast ; Mount Erebus is 
on the edge of the great Antarctic continent. Out of 225 volcanos 
which are known to have been in actual eruption over the whole earth 
within the last 150 years, I remember only a single instance of one more 
than 320 miles from the sea, and even that is on the edge of the Caspian, 
the largest of all the inland seas—I mean Mount Demawend, in Persia.” 

To think of earthquakes and volcanoes as a conservative and 
restoring force is a new conception to some of us; but unquestionably 
Sir John Herschel does show that they retard the destructive forces 
of the sea in grinding away the land into fine sand and dust 
on its own bottom, and does much to thrust out of the sea at one 
place what has been washed into it at another. 

The lectures on the sun, and the comets, and celestial weighings 
and measurings are full of still more striking and graphic de- 
scription. Not, indeed, that they tell us anything that has not 
often been told before, but that they realize in so simple and 
forcible a way much that had before been rather abstract figures 
and general statements, than conceptions representable to the 
mind’s eye. ‘Take this, for instance, as realizing the actual 
brightness of the sun :— 

“Let me say something now of the light of the sun. Tho means wo 

have of measuring the intensity of light are not nearly so exact as in 
the case of heat—but this at least we know—that the most intense 
lights we can produce artificially, are as nothing —— surface for 
surface with the sun. The most brilliant and beautiful light which can 
be artificially produced is that of a ball of quicklime kept violently hot 
by a flame of mixed ignited oxygen and hydrogen gases playing on its 
surface. Such a ball, if brought near enough to appear of the same 
size as the sun does, can no more be looked at without hurt than the 
sun—but if it be held between the eye and the sun, and both so en- 
feebled by a dark glass as to allow of their being looked at together—it 
appears as a black spot on the sun or as tho black outline of the moon 
in an eclipse, seen thrown upon it. It has been ascertained by experi- 
ments which I cannot now describo, that the brightness, the intrinsic 
splendour, of the surface of such a lime-ball is only 146th part of that 
of the sun’s surface. That is to say, that the sun gives out as much 
light as 146 balls of quicklime each the size of the sun, and each heated 
all over its surface in the way I have described, which is the most 
intense heat we can raise, and in which platina melts like lead.” 
—and then in a further section Sir John Herschel tells us that the 
nucleus or kernel of the sun itself, at an immeasurable depth be- 
neath its intensely luminous photosphere, emits so little light as 
to appear, in the comparison, quite black, “ though that does not 
prevent its being in as vivid a state of fiery glare as a white-hot 
iron; when we remember what has been said of the lime light 
appearing black against the light of the sun’s surface. And it is 
a fact, that when Venus and Mercury pass across the sun, and are 
seen as round spots on it, they do really appear sensibly blacker 
than the blacker parts of the spots ;” so that even the kernel of 
the sun is probably a luminous body, though so much /ess lumi- 
nous than its outer envelopes as to seem quite dark in the com- 
parison. 

The chapter on comets is perhaps the most interesting and 
romantic in the book. ‘The vivid description which Sir John 
Herschel gives of the adventures of the different comets, of the 
sad way they get misled and thrown out of their own individual 
career by the immense bulk of the planet Jupiter whenever they 
come too near him,—projected sometimes towards the sun and 
sometimes away from him, as it may happen,—acted upon without 
apparent reaction, changed from comets of one period of revolu- 
tion to comets of a very different period, —is much more interesting 
than most novels; and the speculation as to the probable consti- 
tution of comets with which he concludes, is a dream of quite new 
philosophical possibilities. But take, first, this exquisite little bit 
of cometary biography :— 

“On the 27th February, 1826, Professor Biela, an Austrian astronomer 
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of Josephstadt, discovered a small comet. When its motions were care- 
fully studied it was found by M. Clausen, another of those indefatigable 
German computists, that it revolved in an elliptic orbit in a period of 6 
years and 8 months. On looking back into the list of comets, it proved 
to be identical with comets that had been observed in 1772, 1805, and 
perhaps in 1818. Its return was accordingly predicted, and the pre- 
diction verified with-the most striking exactness. And this went on 
regularly till its appearance (also predicted) in 1846. In that year it 
was observed as usual, and all seemed to be going on quietly and com- 
fortably, when, behold! suddenly on the 13th of January it split into 
two distinct comets! each with a head and coma and a little nucleus of 
its own. There is. some little contradiction about the exact date. 
Lieutenant Maury, of the United States’ Observatory of Washington, 
reported officially on the 15th having seen it double on the 13th, but Pro- 
fessor Wichmann, who saw it double on the 15th, avers that he had a 
good view of it on the 14th, and remarked nothing particular in its ap- 
pearance. Be that as it may, the comet from a single became a double 
one. What domestic troubles caused the secession it is impossible to 
conjecture, but the two receded farther and farther from each other up 
to a certain moderate distance, with some degree of mutual communi- 
cation and a very odd interchange of light—one day one head being 
brighter, and another the other—till they seem to have agreed finally 
to part company. The oddest part of the story, however, is yet to come. 
The year 1852 brought round the time for their reappearance, and 
behold! there they both were, at about the same distance from each 
other, and both visible in one telescope. The orbit of this comet very 
nearly indeed intersects that of the earth on the place which the earth 
occupies on the 30th of November. If ever the earth is to be swal- 
lowed up by a comet, or to swallow up one, it will be on or about that 
day of the year. In the year 1832 we missed it by a month. Tho 
head of the comet enveloped that point of our orbit, but this happened 
on the 29th of October, so that we escaped that time. Had a meeting 
taken place, from what we know of comets, it is most probable that no 
harm would have happened, and that nobody would have known any- 
thing about it. It would appear that we are happily relieved from the 
dread of such a collision. It is now (February, 1866) overdue! Its 
orbit has been recomputed and an ephemeris calculated. Astronomers 
have been eagerly looking out for its reappearance for the last two 
months, when, according to all former experience, it ought to have been 
conspicuously visible, but without success, giving rise to the strangest 
theories. At all events, it seems to have fairly disappeared, and that 
without any such excuse as in the case of Lexell’s, the preponderant 
attraction of some great planet. Can it have come into contact or 
exceedingly close approach to some asteroid as yet undiscovered ; or, 
peradventure, plunged into and got bewildered among the ring of 
meteorolites; which astronomers more than suspect ?” 


Here is a comet dividing, as, it is said, worms cut in two will do, 
into two quite independent comets, which sail as consorts for a 
few years in the sky, return at the right moment still in company, 
and then, when they are expected back once again, plunge into in- 
visibility as if they had both gone down together in a squall of the 
celestial firmament. Singular and most fascinating in its sugges- 
tion of philosophic vistas is Sir John Herschel’s final speculation 
as to the sun’s probable analysis of the matter of which comets are 
composed into two components,—one, matter on which the sun 
exercises an attractive force as it does on the material of all our 
planets,—and the other, matter composing a great part of what is 
called the tail of the comets, on which the sun’s influence is not 
attractive, but repulsive, and which recedes further and further 
into space as the head of the comet approaches the sun. Sir John 
Herschel suggests that, just as St. Clair Deville has shown that 
the chemical affinity between the oxygen and hydrogen of which 
water consists is so much weakened by a very high temperature, 
that ‘“ the mere difference of difficulty in traversing an earthenware 
tube suffices to set them free of one another,” so the action of the 
sun’s heat might weaken sufficiently the atomic bond of union 
between that portion of the cometary matter which the sun 
attracts and that portion which it repels, that at every return to 
the neighbourhood of the sun a good deal of the matter liable to 
repulsion by the sun should be cast off into space, and the rest 
more and more contracted till it settles down into the comparatively 
hard nucleus of a planet. The plausibility of this theory is that 
those comets which have very little or no tails, like Encke’s comet, 
always contract after passing round the sun (passing through 
perihelion), and expand again as they get to a distance. Sir 
John Herschel suggests that at each visit this temporary evapora- 
tion, as it were, of a portion of their bulk, weakens its bond of 
union with the nucleus of the comet, till at last it is cast off 
wholly into space. What a train of speculation the mere exist- 
ence of elements in cometary matter liable to repulsion from the sun, 
instead of attraction to it, suggests! If any such elements of matter 
linger bound up in ordinary planetary or (say) terrestrial matter, 
they might be set free by some future change, and if the bodies of 
rational beings could ever be made of such matter, they would, 
instead of being confined, as all bodies we know are, to the 
earth and solar system by the law of gravitation, be, by the 
very force of repulsion, projected into universes beyond the 
solar universe to which we belong. At present the highest idea 


we have of physical impossibility is of corporeal frames getting, 


beyond the attraction of. the earth, and still more, of the solar 


| central force; but if there be a sort of matter imprisonable i 
| gravitating matter, and yet also separable from it, which, when 
| Separate, is simply repelled by the sun,—then there is a king of 
material frame which might (conceivably) be made in this system, 
and yet made by the law of its nature to travel out of it. ; 

We have noted but one or two points in a book of a most pros 
found and romantic scientific charm. We leave our readers tg 
find out innumerable others for themselves. 





TWO MONASTIC CHRONICLES.* 
‘The agrarian acquisitions and transactions of the monks of §¢, 
Saviour’s of Bermondsey have merited frequent attention from 
local historians, especially those of Kent and Surrey, and of the 
environs of London, or such suburbs as were proud of that title 
more or less recently. Their possessions were thickly scattered 
along the ‘Thames, and may be traced from the groves of Cobham 
up to— 
** Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch ; 
And Lambeth, envy of each band and gown ;” 
And inland to pictorial Dulwich, or even as far as Croydon, 
Large grants of land were, moreover, obtained by them in Lan 
cashire, Gloucestershire, and other remote counties, though of 
these they usually found it convenient to dispose by sale or 
barter. From these emoluments they transmitted to the present 
generation the site of a parish church (not St. Saviour's 
of Southwark, formerly St. Mary Overy, but St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s in Bermondsey Street), and that lately occupied by 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; they were, moreover, the founders of the 
annual fair at Charlton. It must be confessed, in despite of all 
this, that the annals they have left us are peculiarly meagre and 
uneventful. Perhaps the fraternity were too happy to have any 
history properly so called; they do not seem to have ever been in 
debt or difficulties, or ever at variance with the King, whose proxi- 
mity might indeed have been somewhat too dangerous to them. 
Perhaps they were careful to live quietly and peaceably, not receiv- 
ing any disappointed, fanatical, or contentious spirits among them, 
but playing a useful part by relieving the matrimonial market of 
diverse rich old men, to whose vagaries the youth and beauty in 
it might have been devoted or hastened to devote itself, and by 
sheltering these novices themselves from a dangerous dependence on 
the prudent matrons who would have been their landladies or their 
housekeepers. Perhaps, at any rate, they selected persons of a very 
advanced age to bear rule over them, as it may be seen at some 
periods that their Priors succeeded one another with remarkable 
rapidity, just like Popes selected for their infirmity and decrepi- 
tude. Perhaps the historian (for we have here no series of con- 
temporary annalists) had a habit of resolutely leaping over all 
disagreeable topics ; at any rate, we have here no distinct mention 
of Edward III., who in 1371 sequestered the revenues of Ber- 
mondsey as an alien priory. We hear, however, that he soon after- 
wards restored them, when he had had an opportunity of confiding 
their administration to English hands. Whatever matters have 
been put down in the chrenicle are expressed with the most 
impartial brevity, and apparent indifference to tendencies. 

On the other hand, the Annals of the Priory of Dunstable, 
which occupy by far the greater part of the present volume of 
Mr. Luard’s collection, comprise much interesting local matter, 
and have already been a solitary source of information respecting 
several facts in general English history. Richard de Morines, a 
prior of this monastery, and a man to whom King John confided 
some important business in his controversies with the Pope and 
the clergy, seems to have handled from his personal knowledge 
the period from 1210 to 1242, except a few years, during which 
he was too busy, or perhaps for some time an invalid, as may be 
guessed by a vision that appeared to him of two Jews predicting 
the approaching birth of Antichrist. His dates in the earlier 
entries of the thirteenth centuries seem often to have been copied 
incorrectly. Richard flourished at a time when the King of Eng- 
land had professed himself a vassal of the Pope, and when his terri- 
tories, like a holy soil, were protected against both rebels and foreign 
interlopers by the aid of spiritual artillery. It was only after the 
Prior’s death that the English agents at Rome, ‘“ at whose head was 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, exclaimed against the pretension, and 
insisted that King John had no right, without the consent of his 
Barons, to subject the kingdom to a servitude so ignominious” 
(Hume). Meantime Dunstable itself got treated in a worse 
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ceanet then the realm at large; for in 1227, Henry III. made 
over the entire borough to its own prior and canons, to have and 
to hold exactly as he and his heirs might have had and held it, 
and to tax it as his Royal demesnes were taxed. ‘The townsmen, 
however, were ill disposed to submit to clerical government, and 
appear to have braved the censures of the Church with no less 
resolution than the united English Baronage had sometimes done. 
Disputes arose respecting the payment of various dues and fines, 
and the systematic withdrawal of voluntary offerings ; and at last 
we read that the whole population, male and female, rose simul- 
gancously to resist a distress upon some goods which had been com- 
menced on behalf of the Priory. Hereupon Richard de Morines 
procured from the Bishop of Lincoln a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against the offenders, which was publicly read on holydays 
in the neighbouring towns and deaneries. Whereat they answered 
only that excommunicated they were, and that they would rather 
go to hell than give way in the question of taxation (se velle 
potiis ad infernum descendere quam in causa tallagii suecumbere) 
—a John-Bullish equivalent for the celebrated saying, ‘‘ First 

Jenetians, and afterwards Christians.” ‘They went even so far as 
to determine to leave the town, and to enter into a treaty for 
forty acres in the neighbourhood, where they might ‘set up 
their tabernacles,” and abide free from all kinds of tolls and 
taxes. Our author says that the judges, secular as well as 
clerical, being wearied out by the frequency of the Prior's 
complaints, and conquered by laziness, were afraid to offend 
so large a body of people, and that thus, ‘from the number 
both of bribes and of persons engaged in the quarrel, an in- 
finite number of crimes went unpunished. At length ‘‘ the Lord 
moved the spirit of John, the Archdeacon of Bedford,” to endeavour 
to reconcile the opposed parties ; and an agreement was draw up, 
by which the burghers appear to have gained some important 
points. \Wemust note, by anticipation, that the anomalous privi- 
leges of the monastery of Dunstable were again called in question 
in the time of Jack Cade, when the citizens demanded a new 
charter. ‘The negotiations were artfully protracted by the then 
Prior's sowing a free-trade controversy among his enemies on a 
proposed article, ‘* that the butchers and fishmongers of the neigh- 
bouring towns should not be allowed to sell flesh or fish in Dun- 
stable.” After this he granted them the constitution they insisted 
on, but eventually found means to induce them to surrender it. 

For some time after the death of Richard de Morines the refer- 
ences which our chronicle contains to national affairs are incom- 
plete and desultory, and the affairs of the convent itself by no 
means clearly laid before us. We have a series of donations, in- 
vestments, and law-suits, but no recapitulations or estimates of 
profit and loss; only in 1262 we learn that the new Prior, Geoffrey 
of Barton, has abdicated, and that his successor, Simon of Eton, 
finds the house indebted and impoverished. We come shortly 
after this to the final contest between the King and the Barons; 
and here we get several transactions, especially those in London 
and Southwark, described with reasonable particularity. But 
Simon, the Prior, is a vehement partizan of Simon Montfort, to 
whom he was induced to grant a kind of honorary fraternity in his 
establishment ; he even bitterly censures Louis of France (not yet 
canonized) for having been induced by feminine blandishments to 
pronounce an award against the leaders of the popular party in 
England. He also speaks very disparagingly of Prince Edward's 
rash fondness for tournaments, and imputes to him several acts of 
treachery. Some of his entries must have been made very hastily 
from daily reports, as may be seen by his account of the battle 
of Lewes, where he has put down that Edward and his cousin, 
Henry, were taken prisoners on the field; these names, however, 
have been struck out; and afew lines lower we are correctly 
informed that the two princes surrendered themselves by a treaty. 

Prior Simon died in the monastery ; his successor was removed 
and pensioned by an episcopal visitor; and the rale of the next 
Prior, 1280 to 1296, brings us down to the termination of the 
more punctual contemporary entries in the Chronicle of Dunstable. 
This last Prior was still an embarrassed man ; he is said to have 
infringed the rules of the institution by dining out with a wealthy 
townsman ; but he is excused, on the ground that he owed money 
to and dared not offend him. William de Wederhore seems to 
have been a loyal subject of Edward I., and has praised him for 
making good laws, especially against the Jews. 

Mr. Luard thinks the historical value of these annals cannot 
be too highly rated; it is, however, obviously necessary that the 
reader should at every step collate them with other authorities. 
This edition differs from the now rare one of Hearne chiefly 
by a more perfect chronological arrangement of some additions 





that were loosely written on the margin of the manuscript, 
and by the typographical separation of the original matter from 
the prefatory excerpts of Ralph de Diceto’s epitome of universal 
history. Our editor further says, ‘‘ I cannot but remark how 
very little use seems to have been made of these annals by most 
modern historians; even some of the most diligent and pains- 
taking seem to have passed them over; in lists of the authorities 
of the time in other respects very diligent and complete, they are 
omitted. Dr. Pauli has, however, made good use of them in his 


history.” 


r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
——@—— 

The Library Map of Africa. Conducted by A. Keith Johnstone, 
F.R.S.E., &. (Stanford.)—This grand map is fairly entitled to be 
reckoned amongst the golden joys that our old friend Pistol associated 
with Africa. We shall indulge a little in criticism presently, but for 
the moment we are inclined to give full vent to our enthusiasm, and to 
express nothing but our admiring appreciation of the boldness. of con- 
ception, the beauty of execution, and the unsparingness of labour that 
mark this great production. Weare grateful for the enjoyment we have 
received from it; stretched at full length upon the goodly canvas, we 
have had the double pleasure of recalling the interesting labours of the 
past, and anticipating, as wo looked upon the vast extent of still unex- 
plored country, the perhaps more interesting revelations of the future. 
The constructor has collected information from every quarter with 
indefatigable industry; he seems to have availed himself of all the 
reliable sources of information, and gives the full benefit of the dis- 
coveries to the Germans Barth and Rholf in the north, as well of those 
of our own countrymen in the centre and the south. And here we may 
as well come to the objections that we have to make ; they are not very 
serious, and are certainly not intended to weigh against the merits of 
the work. We think that sufficient distinction has not been always 
drawn between facts and conjectures, and that boundaries are laid down 
sometimes that may have to be reconsidered. For instance, the 
shape of the Victoria N’yanza Lake is taken for granted on Speke’s 
authority, whereas Captain Burton has given some excellent reasons 
for supposing that there may be several lakes in this quarter, and 
Captain Speke had only native testimony to rely upon for by far the 
greater portion of his account. Again, the names of the explorers 
and dates are frequently placed by the side of the routes; but this is 
not always done, and we think that it would be more satisfactory if we 
knew on what authority a good many of the tracks across the desert are 
given. The names of places, too, in remote regions are given with a 
fullness that looks suspicious, and perhaps more confidence would have 
been felt if less pretension to knowledge had been asserted. Of course 
Dr. Livingstono’s present journey in search of the great watershed may 
have results that will seriously affect the gsography of the centre; but 
wo suppose that the publishers have weighed the pros and cons, and 
come to the conclusion that the amount of information that has been 
positively acquired since the publication of the last African maps 
deserved to be recorded, and that the additions and modifications that 
the future has in store will present no difficulty in the way of incorpo- 
ration. We might go on to say something about the colouring. Mr. 
Johnstone has acquiesced in certain ethnological theories that have not 
yet met with universal acceptance. But this isa small matter, and does 
not really affect the utility of the map, Students will trace the paths 
of modern exploration without troubling themselves with the thought 
whether they agree with the constructor on the distinction between the 
black and red races, and we have no doubt that the world at large will 
thoroughly appreciate the enterprise that has presented it with this 
magnificent result. 

Religio Anime and Other Poems. By Alfred B. Richards. (Moxon.)— 
Mr. Richards is a man of generous impulses and warm sympathies. He 
denounces selfishness wherever he finds it, whether amongst kings, or 
poor-law guardians, or political economists, or persons of unpatriotically 
pacific tendencies; and if indignation can make verse, there is no doubt 
that his volume is full of it. But we are afraid that in his excessive 
anxiety to be emphatic he will be considered at timos to have passed 
those limits beyond which satire ceases to be effective; and that when 
he addresses the parish officers as 

“ Fiends economic! with your Dead Sea fruit, 
Harder than stones that pave the abyss of firo, 
Yours hard-walled breasts, girt, too, with treacherous wire; 
At your foul deeds would blush with redder flame 
The poet's Hell, and demons glow with shame; 
Hatred abhors your !” 
—he is getting intothe regions of burlesque, and will not produce the im- 
pression that we should desire upon the delinquents in question. Again, 
much as we dislike the people “who'd yield our colonies” out of pure 
cowardice and hatred of war-taxes, or rather because we do dislike them, 
we are inclined to protest against the application to thom of lines like 
the following :— 
“ By Heaven I say that wretches like to theso, 
Shonld hang in Mammon’s courtyard nail'd like kites, 
Roped with vile spume and tetter'd with desay,” 
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inasmuch as we think that they will not be any the worse for it, even if 
we understand the meaning of the last line, about which we are not 
sure. In his lighter mood our author is not quite innocent of the 
tendency to string together a number of pretty words without much 
These stanzas from the Religio Anime,— 


“‘Go! where the autumn flowers | Hark! how the hollow thunder 

Fade from the ripening tree ; Smites dumb the shuddering bay; 
Kneel! where the warm spring} Out leaps the tawny levin, 

His text, eternity ; [preaches, | As serpents strike their prey ; 
Think ! where the ocean ripples, | Till the loud surges answer 

In sunlit glory spread, Like wolves from out the dark, 
Paths for bright angel missions, | And foaming worry ribless 

That come with noiseless tread. | The seaman’s shattered bark,” 


sense. 





do not seem to have much connection amongst themselves or with what 
goes before and follows, and we are quite at a loss to know why we 
should “ go” to autumn, “kneel” in the spring, “think ” by the ocean, 
what we are to got from these various proceedings, why eternity is the 
text of the spring, and what is the process of the hollow thunder strik- 
ing dumb the shuddering bay. On the whole, we must say of this 
volume that it contains, not poetry in the strict sense of the word, but 
vorse that is frequently vigorous and tuneful, sometimes bombastic and 
unmeaning. 

Priest and Parish. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke's, Berwick Street. (Rivingtons.)—This is a reprint of papers that 
originally appeared in Fraser's Magazine. Mr. Jones is essentially a 
practical man, and his volume will be found a refreshing alterative by 
those who have been exercised in mind of late by the various doctrinal 
discussions of the day. We can imagine a parishioner of St. Luke’s 
trying to get out of his incumbent an opinion upon some such question 
as Ritualism; we do not expect he would find it an easy matter; that 
the gentleman in question would not reply to him directly, but would 
gently cross-examine him, and having ascertained from him by this 
means that some of his household arrangements were not altogether 
consistent with his Christian profession—that he scolded his wife, or 
under-estimated the value of his servants’ labour—would exhort him to 
reform these irregularities first, and when he had quite succeeded in 
establishing himself in right courses, then to return and renew the 
topic on which he had invited discussion. This is the impression we 
gather from the volume before us. In it Mr. Jones deals exclusively 
with “the phases of the priest’s life and work as he appears to those 
who hear him in the church, and meet him in the street and in the 
house.” Though he has an introductory chapter on “ priostcraft,” ho 
rather shirks the theoretical aspect of the question, and would seom to 
wish that his advice should be considered of value by those who hold 
the most opposite theories on the status of the priest; and he pursues 
this method all through the book. He intends to make a practical man 
of the clergyman who comes to him for instruction, and leaving him in 
the uninterrupted possession of his doctrinal peculiarities, teaches him 
how to manage his work and his people in the most effective way. 
There are few persons, either in or out of Orders, who will not gain 
something by a conference with Mr. Jones, and few who will not appre- 
ciate the shrewdness and frequent humour of his observations, Perhaps 
he gets even a little too funny at times; but this is a pardonable fault 
in a man who is really in earnest, and can be quite grave enough when 
the subject requires gravity. We will conclude with a bit of excellent 
advice that our author tenders to his brethren in reference to sermons. 
“ Lot each prophesy,” he says, “ according to the proportion of his faith ; 
not in the jized phrases of religious language or modernized Pauline fervour, 
but in his own thought-born words, and he will reach the hearts of some 
with consecrated power.” Thoro is nothing more trying in sermons 
than this use of “ fixed phrases.” 

The Scientific and Literary Treasury. By Samuel Maunder. New 
edition. By J. Y. Johnson. (Longmans.)—This is one of the useful 
repertories published by Messrs. Longman, in which the greatest amount 
of information is condensed into the smallest space. The editor informs 
us that the work has undergone a radical revision, upwards of a thousand 
new articles having been inserted, and that this now edition is in fact 
almost a new book. An attempt has been made to impress upon it a 
more exact and scientific character than preceding editions pretended to, 
whilst its utility as a dictionary for popular reference has been steadily 
kept in view. It will give an idea of the nature of the work to those 
who are unacquainted with it, if we say that taking a column in tho 
“C's” at random, we find the following works explained; Carrara, 
Carrick-Bits, carronade, carte, carte blanche, cartel, Cartesians, Car- 
thaginian, Carthusians, cartilage, cartilaginous fishes, and cartoon. 

History of Joseph. (Routledge.) History of Moses. (Routledge.)— 
We recommend these shilling toy-books, as they are called, to the notice 
of those who have little folks to cater for. The engravings are printed 
in colours, and are decidedly calculated to take the fancy of children, 
from the brightness and quaintness of the costumes. 

An Essay on Pantheism. By Rev. John Hunt, curate of St. Ives. 
(Longmans.)—The curate of St. Ives has redeemed the credit of his 
order. The Church of Rome has awarded him its most distinguished 
honour of the Index in company with Dr. Pusey and the author of 
Ecce Homo! and we think he is fairly entitled to the distinction, from 
the ability, the patience, and the honesty with which he has conducted 
the investigation that he felt compelled to enter upon. In the straight- 








forward and attractive preface he explains how he came to undertake 
the task of resolving the great religious questions of the day, and how he 
gradually awoke to the magnitude of the work that he had set before 
himself. After having been four years in Orders, he became deeply 
affected with a sense of his ignorance of theology. He formed a plan 
of reading all the books which had been written against Christianity, 
and mastering all the systems that are said to be in opposition to it, 
The publication of Essays and Reviews, and of the various answers, gave 
a new and absorbing interest to his studies; the conviction was deepened 
that the whole science of theology needed to be reviewed. Finally, he 
determined to confine himself in the first instance to an investigation of 
the meaning and history of Pantheism, and to await the verdict of the 
public upon his labours in this department of religious thought befora 
entering upon the next stage of inquiry. Those who are interested in 
the subject may be glad to know the method that he pursued. The 
question of Pantheism was first raised in his mind by a passage in one 
of Dr. Caird’s sermons. “Not from a single atom of matter can He 
who made it for a moment withdraw his superintendence and support.” 
This idea he found to be purely Cartesian, opposed by Leibnitz as the 
very essence of tho errors of Spinoza. Curious to learn how the Scotch 
minister and the latitudinarian Jow could be in accord, he hunted up 
the ideas of the latter, first through the interprotation of Mr. Lewes, 
and afterwards in the original documents, finding by the way that 
every second-hand account of any author is to be received with 
suspicion. From Spinoza he proceeded to Malebranche, and here 
discovered how easily Spinoza’s doctrines could be held along with 
the faith of the Catholic Church. After reading Malebranche, he 
got to the works .of Theodore Parker, and was then led on to 
the German transcendentalists, where he found wisdom for the wise 
who go in earnest, but only confusion for him who reads to scorn. 
He now saw that his inquiry would not be complete without a study 
of Brahminism, and Buddhism, and of the kindred Greek philosophy, 
and a glance at the doctrine of the Schoolmen; and he also became 
aware of the connection that existed between his subject and the 
theories of Sir William Hamilton. This, then, is the way in which the 
present essay grew into being; the arrangement, of course, has been 
reversed in the published form, which begins with the earlier philo- 
sophies, and lands us finally in the correlation of forces. The conclusion 
that Mr. Hunt arrives at is, that Pantheism is the effort of reason to 
know God as being infinite and absolute, —that it is common to the philo- 
sophy of all religions,—and that it is quite consistent with, and has co- 
existed with the conception of God asa porson. “ The argument from 
final causes proves the existence of a world-maker. It demonstrates 
that there is a mind working in the world. It is aclear and satisfactory 
proof to the ordinary understanding of man, but it proves nothing more 
than a finite God. We must supplement it by the argument from ontology. 
The one gives a mind, tho other gives being, the two together give the 
infinite God, impersonal, and yet personal, to be called by all names, or, 
if that is irreverent, to be called byno name.” Mr. Hunt is quite aware 
of the danger he incurs by his appeal to reason in these matters, but 
he is one of the few people who see that there is really no help for it, 
that a man must use his reason, if it is only for the purpose of making 
up his mind that he won’t. In language that frequently rises into elo- 
quence, he maintains the supremacy of the much abused faculty; and 
he commends the outcome of his pationt labour to the sympathies of 
those who feel the necessities of the age, and appreciate the value of 
truthful inquiry. 

The Universal Church. (Trubner.)—This is a bold work by ar 
anonymous author, who is quite in earnest. He aspires to be the founder 
of the Church of the future, and he invites sympathy and co-operation 
from all who are dissatisfied with the Churches of the present. He is well 
versed in controversial literature, though not, we should say, over- 
burdened with knowledge of the ancient tongues. We hazard this con- 
jecture, notwithstanding numerous quotations, on general grounds, as 
well as from such hints as the substitution of vinum twice for vina, in 
a Latin couplet, the accentuation of the last syllable of opere—from opus,. 
the information that generous and well born are synonymous, and the 
choice of the Anglican rather than the Roman version of a passage in 
the Greek Testament, for the curious reason that ‘it is most likely to be 
correct.” But the book is very well written, nevertheless, and has at 
least the merits of honesty and precision. It contains a complete scheme 
of Church organization as well as a now set of articles of religion, 
and our author considers it his duty to be as definite in stating his 
objections to the existing theories as in propounding his own views. 
Tho creed he offers for the acceptance of mankind may be shortly 
stated as follows. That there is one Supreme Being of perfect wisdom 
and Jove; that His laws from the first attribute aro immutable, and from 
the second must finally end in good; that in the meanwhile evil exists 
through the free will that has been allowed to man, who is at liberty to 
choose between the love of God and the love of self; that this evil will 
not be eternal, though it may last through other worlds than the present, 
and will certainly affect the state after death of those who have given 
themselves up to it. The love of God, of course, includes love of man, 
and the Church organization of the future is directed, much after the 
fashion of existing arrangements, to the inculcation of piety and self- 
sacrifice. Even the taste for ceremonial and vestments is to be gratified ; 
there is to be public profession of faith, public confirmation in the faith 
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list of emblematic colours is given, from which it would 
a preacher enlarging upon spiritual goodness and wisdom 
should array himself in a yellow garment, and the advocate of charity 
don a robe of crimson. But these curious details rather show the 
ood faith of the author, whose work really contains a good deal 


&c., and & 
appear that 


0 is worth pondering over, shocking as some of the reasoning will 
ar. 
Readings from rare books. By J. Hain Friswell. (Samp- 


son Low, Son, and Marston.)—Mr. Friswell's extensive reading naturally 
brought him in contact with much out-of-the-way literature, and with 
authors who are to the general public mera nominis umbre. He has 
collected some of his experiences in the present volume, which is in- 
tended to gratify at once both the taste and the curiosity of drawing- 
room circles. The papers in it have already passed the ordeal of pub- 
lication in established periodicals, and will supply quite as much in- 
formation as people in general will require about such folks as Nostra- 
damus, Dr. Faustus, Michaol Scot, and Ludovic Muggleton. Those who 
are really interested in the Angelic Doctor, or in the author of the 
Religio Medici, may, perhaps, desire other guidance, but as Mr. Fris- 
well thoughtfully prefixes to each biography a list of authorities, it is 
not his fault if any reader rests contented with an estimate about which 
he feels any misgivings. Tho little volume concludes with a good- 
humoured castigation of two sets of offenders—the writers who have 
idealized the vulgar highwayman, and the impostors who have vulgarized 
the spirit world ; and in dealing with the latter our author quotes from 
an excellent protest that was addressed to the soi-disant super- 


naturals :— 





“Give some clear token of your heavenly birth ; 

Write as good English as you wrote on earth ; 

And, what were once superfluous to advise, 

Don’t tell, I beg you, such egregious lies.” 
We must add that there are one or two mistakes which should 
be corrected in a future edition; Jatere should take the place of 
lateri, at p. 24; errotic, at p. 157, would be the better for the absence 
of an (x); and the Latin pentameter, p. 201, is unduly weighted by the 
substitution in two places of claudetur for claudi tur. 

A General Survey of the Canon of the New Testament. By B. F. 
Westcott, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan.) 
Second edition—We are glad to see the second editon of this very 
useful work. Mr. Westcott belongs to the little band of scholarly 
Churchmen who have never yielded to ecclesiastical panic, and recog- 
nize truthful investigation as a necessity of their country and age. 
After eleven years of trial he has reason to congratulate himself on 
the position that he originally took up, neither concealing difficulties nor 
allowing them to be unduly estimated. “Reticence,” he wisely says, 
“ begets suspicion, and suspicion hardens into distrust and disbelief, 
which would never have grown up, if a candid exposition of difficulties 
and defects in evidence had been made in the first instance by one who 
did not hold them to be insuperable.” The essay has been carefully 
revised in the present edition, and in the appendix is now given the 
documentary evidence for the Canon of the whole Bible. It is 
needless for us to say anything as to the merits of a work, which 
has been universally admitted to exhaust the subject with which it 


deals. 
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Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chomieniy prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, durable, and com - 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
Specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. ‘hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjvining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless priaciple, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all, 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. 


Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 








IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES : 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_o— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 


E4s* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has beea 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Beraers 
street, Oxford street, both material and pe pee | 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard au 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 








EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
London, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, 





INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperient it ig 
especially adapted for ladies and childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘ Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
granuce, by using the celebrated UNITH#U SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Mauufactired by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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h ETALLIC SPRING MATTRASSES 

(Verrichio’s Patent).—These Mattrasses are 
highly approved by the Medical Profession, and are the 
cleanest, healthiest, best, and cheapest ever invented, 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have arranged with the 
Patentee for the exclusive right to manufacture these 
Mattrasses, and beg to inform the public they cag be 
supplied direct from the Bedding Department of their 
Establishment, 29 Oxford street, or from the under- 
mentioned firms in the Country :— 








ABERDEEN ........Messrs Allan and Sons 
ALDERSHOT ......+. Mr White 
ARMAGH  .ccccccvce », Frizell 

Me saccceee o+eeeeeeMessrs John Reid and Co 
BARNSLEY ........Mr F. Butler 

ireneed = «+e Messrs Stokes, Bryant, and Co 

BEDFORD .. -Mr Buteher 
BELFAST.... ..»Messrs N. A. Campbell and Co 
BERWICK .... ++ 4, Purves and Sons 
BIDEFORD ........ »  Langbridge & Hutchins 
BRADFORD ........ » Pratt and Prince 
BRIGHTON ....+-. /Mr Hannay 
BRISTOL .....02-.. Messrs C. and W. Trapnell 
BURYST. FDMUND'’SMr Bullen 
BLANDFORD ...... , Croom 
BOURNEMOUTH .... Ditto 
CAMBRIDGE ......Mr Bulstrode 
CANTERBURY +» » Gilbam 
CHELMSFORD ...... ,, Tyler 
CHESTER ......06 -. Messrs Beckett Brothers 
CHICHESTER .,... » Wright and Son 
CARDIFF ....e00e++e Mr D. Lewis 
CORK .....+. ++ ee+.Messrs Carmichael and Co 
COVENTRY....++..++ 5, Spencer and Co 
CHELTENHAM ,... ,, Debenhamand Freebody 


Batey and Sons 

Woollatt and Foster 
»  Mawe and Son 

Mr Treves 

+» », G. Flashman 


eore 


” 


CARLISLE ., 
DERBY ..... 

DONCASTFR... 
DORCHESTER . 


DOVER.... 
soeveeee cess Messrs Wm. Fry and Co 


on ” 










DUNDEE ......c00+- »  $WilsonandSon 

DURHANM.......+.++..-Mr W, Robson 

DUMFRIFS....... +++ » Gregon : 

EASTBOURNE ...... ,, 8. Bretton 

EDINBURGH........Messrs R. Whytock and Co 
ETER ....° - y Brock and Co 


Olver and Son . 
Wylie and Lockhead 


” 

HUDDERSFIELD .. 

HENLEY on THAMES ,, Scott 

ISLE of WIGHT - »» Riddett, Ryde 

Messrs De,Gruchy and Sons 
. S ...+se0¢ .y)  Maciver and Young 

ee ..Mr Allcock 


er eeenenee ee 





LEEDS ........++..+-Messrs Roodhouse and Sons 
LEICESTER see>oe  y Spencer and Sons 
LEWES......++++e+++ 5, Browne and Crosskey 
LIMERICK ...+...+++- » Cannock, Tait, and Co 
LIVERPOOL ......++ 5, | Dowler and Gradwell 
LONGTON ....-+++02 5,  Carryer Brothers 
MANCHESTER...... » Kendal, Milne,and Co 
MARGATE ,...++008 5, Gray and Co 
MONTEOSE ........ ,» Japp 

N'CASILE on TYNE ,, Sopwith and Co 
NORTHAMPTON .... ,, Phipps and Son 


NOTTINGHAM... Jones and ‘Manfull 

Robertson end Sons 

NEWMARKET . 

OXFORD ....-+++ 

PENZANCE .. 
ERT 






‘ e 
. +» Messrs Popham, Radford, & Co 
Blowers and Sons 
Thomas and Hooman 
Douglas and Hammond 
++ 4, Boothroyd and Co 

»Mr Frederick Roe 





ROCHESTER.......+ 
SOUTHAMPTON ....« 
SOUI HPORT.... 
SALISBURY .... 
SCARBOROUGH 






GUINEA. 
two, three, or four Guineas. 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
payments. 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 


Parade Frock Coats, 


Cornhill, London ; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season :— 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths. 

OVERCOATS for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths, These Coats 
are made with double-stitched edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, and 
lined either with Cloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 


of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 


Silk quilted in Swans’ down. 
OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 


ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot Cioths. 


REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 


Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 


HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 


Trousers of Buckskin, and Angolas ia great variety. 


MORNING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 


other special purposes. 


OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
For every article one 


In each department garments are kept 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 


22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
specialities for 


H 


Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection 


the seasen for Ladies. 


Jackets, Coats, Overcoats, &c., &c. 


Parade Jackets, trimmed a la Militaire. 


ditto ditto. 


House Jackets. 


Marine Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths, 


The New Cape-Hooded Killarney Cloak, ditto, 


Linsey Jackets and Skirts. 


Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 
Patent Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 

The New Marine Cloth Jacket and Skirts. 
Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 

Riding Habits, &., &c. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 


Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 50 
|Bold street, Liverpool. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

Court or Drrecrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, q. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq, 

: M.P 


isq. M.P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependeueies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, ree 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3 ; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneeile street, London, L866. 

OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
is ted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies upon 


Current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


N UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside, Estab- 

lished A, D. 1834. 

Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000. 
Annual income, £90,0v0. 

Assurances effecte i within the present year will haye 
the advantage of gue year in every annual bonus. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
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Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for3 stamps. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearance. By ALEX. ROSS,, 243 
High Holborn, London. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 


the season for Young Gentlemen's Dress. 






Knickerbocker Suits 
Highland Dress . 
OverCoats .... +0 eececeee 
Portsmouth Pilot Reefing 
ing to size. 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
10 Mosley street, Manchester; aad 


cooco 





2 
Jackets, 253, aceord- 





JWENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-?PIECEs.—Buyers of the above 


SHREWSBURY.. 
BUNDERLAND ,. 
TORQUAY oe. 
WARRINGTON .. 
WINDSOR 
YORK ..+00 - Messrs 






oe oy 


+» Messrs 


+++eeMr Barton, Eton 


Garnett and Sons 


Musham and Son 





And other principal Towns in Great Britain. 
Lithographed Price Lists on application. 


HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 
FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, .&c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 12s 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 48 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 

CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PATENT 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. One packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL’S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
tions, 8. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 119 
Newgate street, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH §HE EYER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OUNG’'S HARD PARAFFIN 
CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparent, and highly- 
illuminating. Is 3d per pound. Sold everywhere. 
*Young’s Hard” marked on tip of each candle, 

















are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, Si!OVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu or- 
naments, £3 83 to £33 103s; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £25; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 83 to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 3d the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT SLOVES, with radiating hearth -plates. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8S. 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..++.eseeeee 73 6d to £45 0s Od 
Candelabra, from ...... 133 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from ........... 183 Od to £16 16s Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 6301 to £9 Os Ud. 


Pure Colza Oil ........+. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wa'es,seudsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his uurivalled Stock of St+r- 
ling Silver and Klectro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitcheu 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plaus 
of the Twenty large Suow-rooms, at 39 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry » 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


THE SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERY, Transparent as Para‘fiue. 


MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, aud smooth as 
Alabaster. 








Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C.and J. FIELD. To be had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at Une Shilling per pound, 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, whieh 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 38 64, 

5a 6d, and 10s 64.; sent by post for 54, 84, and M4 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, end 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 6) stamps. 248 High Holborn, Londay, 
and all Chemists. 


HAkc URLING FLUID, 248 High 
» Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 5s 6d, and lUs 6d; sent frep 
for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists, 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immeliately it is used. It is perma- 

nent, and perfectly navuralin efect. Price 34 6d, 53 6d, 

and 10s 64; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, Loudon. —ALEX. ROSs's DEPLILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 38 6d, 58 6d, 

and 10s 6d; sent for 54, 84, aud lid stamps. Had of 
all Cuemists. 


PIMPLE REMOVER.—AII Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
reduess, sallowness, &c. 23 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
and 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Holbora, 
London, and all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESFRIS). All Imperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s 6d, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully pertumed Wash, 

in seven or ten days the hair assumes its original colour, 

and remains so byan occasional using. 10s 6d, sent for 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Loudon, 
and all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
—lInfluenza, Colds.—In diseases of the throat and 

chest, so prevalent in this couutry, nothing so speedily 
relieves or 80 certainly cures as these inesti.aedrle.re pe- 
dies. These disorders are too often neglected at the 
commencement, or are injudiciously treaced, resulting 
in either case in digastrous consequences. Whavever 
the condition of the patient, Holluway’s medicines will 
restore, if recovery be pussible. They will retard -the 
alarming symptoms till the biood is puritied aud Nagure 
cousummates tne cure, gradually resturing strength aad 
vital nervous power. By persevering in the uae of 
Holloway’s preparations, tone is conferred om she 
stomach and frame generally, the fluids are rege’ ed, 
morbitic matter is expellei, and a bappy reyaladen 
J vccurs throughout the syste.n, 
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IMPORTANT TO BOOKBUYERS. 
ILLIS and SOTHERAN, of 136 


/ the largest and best Collection 
\ — Gomatbenh, for sale in 


of Books, both New aud . 
Their Monthly Catalogue of Second-han 
inte — regularly on the 25th of ‘each 


D i a a 4 
ons § pre A om large assemblage of Ancient and 
Modern Works, in all classes of Li terature, Topography, 
and County Histories, and the Fine Arts, including 
and rare Booke, which are offered at very 
reas nable prices for ready money. These Catalogues 
are sent, post free for twelve months, on @ prepayment 
ings. 
* bs ne for sale, with the usual discount, all the 
New Choice Books of the Season, suitable for Presents 
and Prizes, with many Standard Works, a Catalogue of 
which will be sent, post free, for two stamps. 

Wriuis and SOTHERAN, 136 Strand, near Waterloo 
Bridge. fe te ee ee eh, 
pi. 

OOD POLITICAL WRITER.—Any 
Gentleman : possessing this qualification, and 
Laving access to sound political information, may hear 
cf a» Engagement not requiring him to leave London, 
by addressing a letter to A. Z., stating necessary par- 
ticulare, with name and address, care of Mr. G. Street, 


30 Cornhill. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTeRTON. 
On MONDAY and WEDNESDAY, November 26, 28, 
Her Majesty's Servants will perform the LADY of 
LYONS. Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Walter 
Montgomery. On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
November 27, 29, and December 1,FAUST. Characters 
by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE. 


On November 24, price Is, 


ELGRAV#IMIéiAsé. 
A London Magazine, conducted by M. E. 
BRADDON. 
Contents OF No. II. 
1—Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 
Book the First—Fatal Friendship. 
Chapter V.—The Letter from the *‘ Alliance” 


»  VIL—Mr. Burkham's Uncertainties. 
Book the Second—The Two Macaires. 
Chapter 1—The Golden Temple. 
» II.—The Easy Descent. 
2—Ten and Twenty. Illustrated by Rdith Dunn. 
38—flill Scandals. By S. Laman Blanchard. 


4—Jacob Snider, Inventor. A Memoir. By Jobn 
Scoffern, M.B. 

— Dramatic and Legendary. By John Oxen- 
ord, 


6—University Union Clubs. 
7—The Death Walk. A Story Poem. By William 
Duthie. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland, 
&—Stage Jewels. A Tale. By Dutton Cook, 
9—Through Cornwall. 
10—On Balls. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
11—Belgravian Prose Ballads.—No. II. The Friendly 


Chop. 
12—The Iron Casket. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
In Three Parts. Part the Second. Illustrated 


by F. J. Skill. 
13—A Sunset Idyl. By S. H. Bradbury (Quallon). 


Office: Warwiek House, Paternoster row, London. 





Mrs. Herwan Vezin, Miss Poole. On Friday, N b 
80 (for the first time this season), the HUNCHBACK. 
Characters by Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. Herman Vezin, 
Mr. T, Swinbourne, Mr. Walter Montgomery. To con- 
clude with, each evening, KATHARINE and PETRU- 
CHIO. FAUST will be performed for Nine Nights 
lovger, ¥iz., Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, of each 
week, until Saturday, December15. Mr. Chatterton also 
begs to say that Miss Faucit’s present engagement ends 
on Friday, December 14. The Scenic Department, under 
the direction of Mr. Beverley. Musical Director, Mr. 
J. H. Tully; Ballet Master, Mr. J. Cormack; Stage 
Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Prices:— Private 
boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; Stalls, 78; dress 
circle, 58; first cifcle, 4s; balcony seats, 3s; pit, 2s; 
lower gallery, is; upper gallery, 6d. Box office open 
daily from Ten till Five daily. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
New Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, on 
Combustion by Invisible Rays. Engagement of Miss 
Blanche Reeves, in Mr. F. Damer Cape’s Musical 
Entertainment. The wonderful optical illusions of the 
Cherubs Floating in the Air continued as usual. Every 
day Dagwer's Indian Feats, and other Entertainments. 
Daily, a New Lecture by J. L. King, + entitled 
“Wheatstone: Telegraphy, and the Atlantic ph.” 
Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. Admission 1s, 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 18¢5. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

Ti.is celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by theagents in the principa 
towns in I ngland; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Piofession, aud extensively used in Hospitals. 
oe 88s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 





HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S\W. Estab- 
lished 1529. 





EPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 8s, 53, aud 10s each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 28 6dand 4s 6d each. Pepsine Globules iu 
bottles, at 28, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


L2G's EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hav- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
Notice that theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig's 
certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 


been INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
E8SSENCE.—Tie most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever in uced ; re- 
Stores to their norma! dition all the on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specitic 
pA debility of-all kinds, aud from its containing, emong 
er ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
ove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic 
on 8s. per bottle, or four quantities iu one for 22s, 
agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 


Street, W.C., and 8 CG : 
E.C., Loudon." & Callum street, Fenchurch street, 

















On Thursday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 81. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter X V.—In: the Twilight at Lambswold. 
» XVI.—Music hath Charms. 
» XVIL—M., and N. 
Medieval Warfare. 
The Devil and Dr, Faustus. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX XI.—Harry Clavering’s Confeasio n. 
» XXXIL—Florence Burton packs up a 


Packet. 

» XXXIIL—Showing why Harry Clavering 
was wanted at the Rectory. 

Two Dramatists of the Last Century. 

A Kangaroo Drive. 

Gennesaret: April, 1862, 

Views in Vienna. 

Surrn, Exper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


On the 26th inst. (price One Shilling), 
The DECEMBER Number of 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
Conrenrs, 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chapter XXV.—The Rendezvous in the Wood. 
» XNMXVIL—A Dose for Tiffle. 
» XXVII.—Lord Dane in the Chapel Ruins. 
Old Cecilian. By Edmund Yates. 
Horse-Euting and Ass-Eating. 
A French Ghost. 
The Highlands of Venotia. By Dr. Ecroyd. 
Adrift in the Antaretic. Part II. 
“ Gup.” By Florence Marryat, 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “‘ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XXX VIII.—Archie’s Ovation. 
XXXIX.—In the Dark Hour. 
XL.—“ Advienne que pourra !” 
XLI.—A Glimpse of the Blue. 





” 
” 
” 
Doing Banting. 
How the Balance Came Out. 
Matrimonial Lottery. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Barlington street. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 


per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d_ per ream. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 4s 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 5s 6d per ream, 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPSS, 1s 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &., post free. 

Established 1841. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
Bg STALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the C cial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
i) of his productions, which, for qualny of 











)IELDS’ PRIZE MEDA » 
I FINE CANDLES. (The a Bs nang 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CAND ‘ 
a Sedetohen all ws From Is per lb. upwards. To 


tnateria), easy action, and, great durability, will enaure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Lundon. 





—)—_—— 
1 
SMALI, CHOICE CHRISTMAS BOOK 

TOUCHES of NATURE. By Eminent 
Artists and AuTHors. Imperial dto, in elegapt 

cloth binding, price 21s. 
*,* This volume contains One Hundred Drawings on 
Wood, set in gold borders, and produced in the highest 


style of art, under the spperintendence of Messrs, 
Dalziel Brothers, { Vext week. 


2. 
The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 


of ARGYLL. Post 8vo, 12s, 


ESSAYS. By DoraGreenwell, Author 
of “ The Patience of Hope.” Small dvo, 63. 


4. 
SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORK- 


ING PEOPLE, By Nogman Macieop, D.D., one 
of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Small 8yo, 23 64. 


5. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDI- 
DITIONED: Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON and 
JOHN STUART MILL. (Reprinted with Addi- 
tions from the Contemporary Review.) By the Rev. 
B.D., Waynflete 


Henry LOonNGvevinte Manse, 
of Phil b ord. Post 8vo, és. 


Prof, 
al Pay, 
6. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By SirJoun F.W. Hexscuen, 
Bart. Small crown 6yo. 


7. 

The YEAR of PRAYER: being 
Family Prayers for the Christian Year. By Henry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crowa 8vo, 
3s 6d. 





8. . 

HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTA- 

MENT. Section I.—The Gospels and the Acts of 

the Apostles. By Hewry Aurorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small 8vo, 8s 6d. 


9. 

TREASURE BOOK of DEVO- 
TIONAL READING, Edited by Bexsamiy Onwe, 
M.A. Crown 8yvo, 3a 6d. ( Next week. 

——o—— 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 Ludgate Hill. 
TEW WORKS by Tomas Hawkes 


Tanner, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

The PRACTICE of MEDICINE. Fifth Edi- 
tion, in 1 thick vol. 8vo,21s. In aidition to other new 
matier, there has beev added a complete Section on 
DISEASES PECULIAR to WOMEN. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on tho 
DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. Post 
8vo, price 9s. 

On the SIGNS and DISEASES of PREG- 
NANCY. Post 8vo, price 12s 64. A new Edition in 
preparation. 

y MANUAL of CLINICAL MEDICINE 
and PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS; forming a on 
Introduction to Hospital Practice. Prices 6d. A New 
Edition in preparation. 

MEMORANDA on POISONS. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 2s. 

A CLINICAL REPORT on CANCER of 
the FEMALE SEXUAL ORGANS. Price 2s 61. 

An INDEX of DISEASES and their TREAT- 
MENT. With upwards of 500 Formule for Medicines, 
Baths, Mineral Waters, Climates for invalids, &c. Feap. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
London: Hexay Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 








Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
LEA of the UNREPRESENTED COM- 
MONS for RESTITUTION of FRANCHISE. An 
Historic loquiry. By Taomas Cutsuoim Anscey, Esq., 
of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. 
Witt14M Rweway, 169 Piecadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. | An 
a Address delivered to the National Assogiation 
for the Promotion of Social Science at Manchester, 
October 6, 1866. By the Right Hon. H. A. Bavce, M.P. 

WiiiusM Ripeway, 169 Piceadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, — 10s., with Map and pumereus 
dliustrations. 


TMHE PAST and FUTURE of the 
KAFFIR RACES: their History, Manners, and 
Customs, aud the Means need/ul for their Preservation 
and improvement. By the Rev. W.C. Hoipgs, twenty- 
Seven years Missionary iu South Africa. 
London: Sold at 66 Paternoster row; and may be had 
of the Author, Sandgate road, Folkstone. 
I OMANCE of STATISTICS.— Town 
Hall, Kochdale--The BUALUEK of THIS 
WEBK (4d, or by post 6d) contains:—bine View aud 
Plan of New Town Hall, Rochdale—Tue ‘Tratfic ef 
Londou—tbra Augelicostate of Leeds— Progress of 
L ire—Lhe Capyuges Society—Vubliu: Health 
aud Kainfall ; with vatious. other papers, aud all the 
coguate newa—l York sireet, Covent garden, and all 
bewamen. 
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ELEGANT GIFT-BOOES. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


ee 
Small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt sides 
and gilt edges, 10s 6d, or Turkey morocco, 218. 


ROSES AND HOLLY: 


A GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
With Original Illustrations by 
Gourlay Steell, R.S.A. R. Herdman, RS.A. 
Sam. Bough, A.R.S.A. Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A. 
John M‘Whirter, J. Lawson. 
And other eminent Artists. 
Engraved by Robert Paterson. 


Uniform with the above, price 10s 6d, or Turkey 
morocco, 21s. 


PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES 
FROM THE POETS. 


Uniform with the above, price 10s 6d, or Turkey 
m 


GEMS OF LITERATURE: 


ELEGANT, RARE, and SUGGESTIVE. 

“* For really luxurious books, Nimmo’s ‘ Pen and Pen- 
cil Pictures from the Poets’ and ‘Gems of Literature ’ 
may be well recommended. They are luxurious in the 
binding, in the print, in the engravings, and in the 
paper.” —Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


Just published, royal 16mo, handsomely bound, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


KARL-OF-THE-LOCKET AND 
HIS THREE WISHES. 


A TALE. 
By DAVID SMITH. 

“To that portion of the public which cares about 
knowing such things, it has not been unknown for some 
time that Mr. David Smith, brother of the poet, Alex- 
ander, is likewise in possession of the literary faculty, 
and even of the gift of song; but this beautiful little 
book, which will be the delight of all boys and the 
admiration of many men, so far as we are aware, is the 
first substantive work from his pen. Meant, as it is, for 
B boy’s book, it presents a terseness in the style, a poetic 
tint in the langnage throughout, and a vividness in the 
descriptive passages, which we do not often find in such 
literature in England.”—Daily Review, 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P.Nummo. London: Simpxrn, 
MagsuHalt, and Co, Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


——— 
MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A book of great power and beauty ; a perfect work of 
its kind.”— Post, 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 


of “ No Church,” “ Owen,” &c. 8 vols. 


ANNALS of 2a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By George MacDonapD, M.A. $3 vols. 


“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times."—Pali Mall Gazette. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
and Heir.” 2 vols, 21s. 
“ A most interesting and enthralling work.”—Sun. 





Also, just published, in 2 vols. 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of ** Mirk Abbey.” 
Hurst and Biacxetr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, bound. 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 
By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. 


“These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction 
to all who read them."—Athenzum, 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Exviza Meregyarp. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
above 300 beautiful Illustrations, 42s, 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWS. 
bd M, BetHam Epwakps. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 
Ss. 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, price 33 6d. 


CHARGE DELIVERED to the 
CLERGY of the DIOCESE of ST. DAVID’S, 
at his Ninth Visitation, October, 1866. By Connop 
THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's Published at 
the Request of the Clergy. 
Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
HRIST OUR IDEAL; the Satisfaction 


of the Reason. A Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, November 11, 1866. By the Rev. 
V. C. Kyicur, M.A., of University College; Curate 
of Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire (Late of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law). . 

Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


peat 
TWO CENTURIES of SONG, Com- 
prising Lyrics, Madrigals, Sonnets and other Occa- 
sional Verse of the English Poets of the last 200 
Years, With Critical and Biographical Notes. By 
Waiter THORNBURY. [Illustrated by Original 
Pictures of Eminent Artists, drawn and engraved 
especially for this work. Printed on toned paper, 
with coloured borders, very handsomely bound, with 
clasp, price One Guinea. 
List or InLusrrations. 
wnby Engraved by 
The Stolen Kiss ..........I. Lamont ....Orrin Smith 
Paying Labourers ........H. 8. Marks ..Orrin Smith 
Milton’s Home ..........+«E. K. Johnson ..H. Harral 
Chamber Music......++++..T. Morten......H. Harral 
Phyllis .... 00 ..seeeesee..G- Leslie ......W. J. Linton 
Sunset by the Se W. P. Burton ..H. Har. 
The Little Gossip........ G. H. Thomas..W. Thomas 
Colin and Phosbe...... -. W. Small ......H. Harral 
The Whipper-In .......+..@. B. Goddard... W. Thomas 
The Spinnet..........+...F.K.Johnson..H. Harral 
The}First!Primroses........E. Wimperis ..W. J. Linton 
When the K ye comes Hame F. B. Barwell. .W. J. Linton 
Indian Landscape..........J. Wolf ......H. Harral 
Home, Sweet Home........E. hate ig < .» W.J. Palmer 
Early Spring............-..Edmd. Warren, W. Thomas 
The Wayside Well ........E. Wimporis .. W. J. Palmer 
Philip’s Farm ......-++.+«.W. P. Burton,.H. Harral 
Balad cccccceccccce sc ccccds WOM. 0 co 10c0Khe Eaetal 
The Impending Check-Mate, T. Morten ....W. Thomas 
The Ornamental Tit!c-page and Torders designed by 
Henry Shaw, F.S.A., and eagraved by R. B. Utting. 


BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS. An 
Illustrated Edition, with upwards of One Hundred 
Designs, engraved in the first style of art, under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to, baud- 
somely bound, price Half-a-Guinea. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. With 
the Original Steel Engravings of John Martin. 
Printed on large paper, royal 4to, handsomely bound, 
price Three Guineas and a Half. 

VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. By the Author of “The Gentle Life.” Re- 
printed by permission from the Saturday Review, 
Spectator, &c. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

Also, now ready in the same Series, 6s each Volume ; 
or in calf extra, 10s 6d, The GENTILE LIFE. Two 
Series — ABOUT in the WORLD—LIKE UNTO 
CHRIST—FAMILIAR WORDS — ESSAYS by MON- 
TAIGNE—SIDNEY’S ARCADIA (Shortly) —CELE- 
BRATED LETTERS (Shortly)}—CONCORDANCE to 
MILTON (Shortly.) 


TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor 
Hueo. With Two Engravings from Origiual Paint- 
ings, made by Gustave Doré forthis Edition. I. The 
Last Breakwater. II. Gilliat’s Struggle with the 
Devil-Fish. Crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, price 
68. (Just ready. 

The TRUE HISTORY of DAME 
PERKINS and her GREY MARE. Told for the 
Countryside and the Fireside. By Linpon Mzapows 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to, 
cloth, price 5s. 

GREAT FUN. Stories told by Thomas 
ArRcHER and Tuomas Hoop to Edward Wehnert’s 
Pictures. Printed in Colours. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 10s 6d, coloured ; or 6s, plain. 

CHILD'S PLAY. IMlustrated 
by E. V. B. Beautifully printed in Colours in fac- 
simile of the Original Drawings. A New Edition. 
Small 4to, price 7s 6d. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and MarsTon, Milton 

House, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 33 6d. 


OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Trans- 
lated by E, Cuawner, late Captain 77th Regi- 

ment, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s, 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaren. The system here submitted 
is so simple, that the schoolboy can acquire it as readily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Paslaiatee GRANGE. A Novel. 
J. R. S. HaRInaTon. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


By 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SHorTER, Editor of “‘ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Coox 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”"—Morning Star. 
“A charming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


WXPLORATIO PHILOSOPHICA: 
Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science. 
Part I. By the late Joun Grote, B.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 9s. 
Cambridge: Dzicutoy, Bux, and Co, 
London: Beit and Daxpy. 





Published by DEIGHTON, BE 
iv. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
(= URCH ORGANIZATION ana 
EFFICIENT MINISTRY. The Primary Charge 
of Witttam Emery, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, ut the 
General Visitation, Cam bridge, October, 1866. 


This day is published, price 5s. 


eereen SERMONS. Preached at the 
Evening Service in Ely Cathedral, by the Rey, 
Gronams Butstropz, M.A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Senior Curate of Holy Trinity, Ely. 





—— 








Nearly ready. 
TH UNITY of GOD in Revelation, 


Nature, and Conscience. Three Sermons 
Preached before the University of Cambridge by 
Juxius Luoxp, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Curate 
of St. Peter's, Pimlico. 








In the press. 


Ts GODHEAD of JESUS, being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1866, to which are addad 
twoSermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge on Good Friday and Easter Day, 1356. by the 
Rev. E. H. Pzrowne, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Hulsean Lecturer, form srly one 
of Her Majesty's Preachers at the Chapal Royal, 
Whitehall. 








Small 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘TBANSLATION: S into ENGLISH and 


LATIN. By C. S. Catver.ey, late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

“ This is acharming volume, which deserves the a’ten- 
tion of all scholars.”—Spectator. 

* Spirit, on the other hand, is the pre-eminent feature 
of Mr. Calverley’s translations int> English and Latin, 
He is scholar-like, accurate, suggestive, but rarest gift of 
all, he is never dull. His versions of Virgil's ‘Ecl»gues,' 
and of the two first books of the ‘Iliad,’ are of quite 
remarkable excellence—so literal, yet so full of mve- 
ment and individual character.”"—Guardian. 


8rd Edition, revised. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
C.8.C. Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


ERSE-TRANSLATIONS from PRO- 

PERTIUS, BOOK V. With a Revised Latin Text, 

and Brief English Notes. By F. Pavey, M.A. 

Editor of “ Propertius," “ Ovid's Fasti,” &c. Foap. 870., 
Ss. 


RUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum 
Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque 
edidit HENRICUS DRURY, AM., Archidiaconus 
Wiltonensis Collegii Caiani iu Graois ac Latinis Literis 
quondam Prelector. Equitare in arundine 1) iga, 
Editio Sexta Curavit HENRICUS JOHANVES 
HODGSON, AM., Oollegii $3. Trinitatis quoadia 
Sooius. Crown 8vo. 7a 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. HUBERT HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., 
Head Master of Ipswich School. 
OLIORUM SILVULA. Containing 
Passages for Translation into Latin Verse. Part 

L, 4th Edition, price 7s 6d. Part LL., 3rd Edition, 5s. 

FOLIA SILVULAE. Vol. I. Price 
10s 6d, containing Translations of many Selections 
from the above Books. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part IIL, 
Third Edition, price 8s, containing Passages for Trans- 
lation into Greek Verse. & j 

FOLIORUM CENTURLZE. 3rd Edi- 
tion, price 8s, containing Passages for Translation into 
Greek and Latin Prose. 


By the Late Colonel LEAKE, 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature, of the 
Royal Geographical Society, &c., &c. 

‘TH TOPOGRAPHY of ATHENS, 


with some Remarks on its Antiquity. Second 
(Pub. at 














Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 11 Plates and Maps. 


30a) 15s. 

TRAVELS in NORTHERN GREECE. 
Four vols. 8vo, with 10 Maps and 42 Plates of Inscrip- 
tions. (Pub. at 603) 30s. 
PELOPONNESIACA, a Supplement to 
Travels in the Morea. Five Maps. (Pub. at 15s) 7s 6d. 

ON SOME DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. With a Map of Africa. (Pub. at 
636d) 40 6d. = : a ; 

NUMISMATA HELLENICA, with 
Supplement and Appendix, completing a Descriptive 
Catalogue of 12,000 Greek Coins, with Notes, eo- 
graphical and Historical, Map, and Index. 4to (Pub. at 
63s) 42s. 


By the Late W. WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College. 

ECTURES on the HISTORY of 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. New 

and improved Edition, with Additional Lectures. 
Crown 870, 8s. : ae 

The ELEMENTS of MORALITY, 
including POLITY. 4th Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

ASTRONOMY and GENERAL 

PHYSICS considered with Reference to NATURAL 

THEOLOGY (Bridgewater Treatise), By W. WHEWELI, 

D.D. New Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

ENT’S COMMENTARY on INTER- 

NATIONAL LAW. Revised with Notes and 

Cases brought down to the present time. Edited by J- 

T. Aspy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law. 5v% 

63. 








Cambridge: Dzrenron, Bett, and Co. 





London: Stevens and Sons. 
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"ss WR, BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 
NoW READY. 


E PHASES of CHRISTIAN 
LOVE. By the Right Hon. Lady Hernsert of Lea. 


80, 12s. 


HIRD and CONCLUDING 
The UE of the HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
Lieut-Col. FLercuer, Scots Fusilier 


WAR. By 
Guards. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 
TRICITIES. By Joun Tips, Esq., F.S,A., 
Author of “ A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of 
London,” &c., &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Wit and 
Statesman. By Percy Frrzceratp, Esq., M.A. 
Author of the “Life of Laurence Sterue.” Large 


post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


COMPLETION of the HISTORY of 
ROME to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. 
THEopoR MoMMsEN. ‘Translated by Professor 
Dickson. Vol. IV. In Two Parts. 


l6s. 


LEGENDS of a STATE PRISON, or 
VISIONS of the TOWER. By Parrick Scort, 
Esq. Feap. 8vo, 6s 


LETTERS from HELL. By a Danish 


Pastor. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New 
IUustrated Edition, containing all the Illustrations 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel; with new I!lus- 
trations by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 21s, 


ANEW EDITION of “The 
HEAVENS ;” an Illustrated Handbook of Astro- 
nomy. By M. AMepEe GuILLEMIN. Edited by J. 
Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S. Royal 8y¥o, 200 
Illustrations, 21s. 


AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jona- 
than and his Neighbours in 1865-6. By J. E. Hit- 
any SxinneR, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 
Tale of Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. past 8vo, 21s. 

{{" Anamusing and genial record of travel, at an inter- 

esting time, over interesting countries, presenting to us 

in a spirited and lively narrative, at times humorous, and 
at times pathetic, the results of acute observation.”"— 

Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 


—_ 0-——_— 
THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? ANovel. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 

**No one can read this book without being struck by 
the more than ordinary ability it displays. The char- 
acter of Madeline throughout is of great psychological 
power, and the way in which she trembles on the con- 
fines of terrible faults shows arare power of d iscrimina- 
tiov.”"—Saturday Review. 


FOR EVER and EVER. A New 
Novel. By FLORENCE Marryat. Author of ‘ Love's 
— “Too Good for Him.” 3 vols. post 

VO, 

“Miss Marryat has made a long step in advanee since 
her last production. Her characters are well rendered, 
full of life and action, and her style is spirited. It isa 
feverishly exciting story, and none will Jay it down un- 
finished.” —Athenzum. 


Also, in a few days. 


OLD TRINITY. A Story of Real Life. 


By T. Masos Jones. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: Ricmarv Benrvey, Publisher in Ordinary 
Her Majesty. 





Just published, cloth elegant, 4s; gilt extra, 43 6d. 


ARLANDS from LIFE’S WAYSIDE. 
By A WANDERER. 

This Volume contains among other Poems the following’ 
Kensington Gardens; or, the Heart's Misgivings. 
How Deep the Pang. 

Part for Ever. 
What is Love? 
True Love’s Dream. 
es witowes Heart. 
1 Lay of the Atlantic Telegraph. 
The Young Philosopher. , 
Soliloquy after a Ball. 
‘The Angel and Man ; or, Annus Mirabilis 1851. 
The Mother's Adieu. 
The Heaven-Won Soul. 
London: A. W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without, 

BO —Deiia : M’'GLASHAN and GiLL, Upper Sackville 

street. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 
HE LITERATURE of the SABBATH 
QUESTION. By Ropert Cox, F.S.A., Scot. 
MacacuLan and Srewart, Edinburgh; Simpxry, 
ManswHa.t, and Co., London. 


LONDON UNIVERSILY COLLEGE B.A. EXAMI- 
NATION. 





This day, price 1s. 


POPE'S ESSAY on CRITICISM 

. (which has been chosen as one of the subjects 
or the above Examination), tated and specially pre- 

me for ihe use of Candidates by SaMuBL NEIL, 
thor of “ Culture and Self-Culture,” «ec. 


London Hovnston and Waiont, 65 Paternoster row. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS. 


—J—— 

NOTICE.—The Publisher begs to inform the very many persons 
who have inquired after this work that copies may now be obtained 
at all booksellers, price 9s. 

Mr. SWINBURNE’S “ NOTES” on his “POEMS” and 
the “ REVIEWS” which have appeared upon them is now ready, 
price 1s. 

London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 





NOTICE.—PART II. OF 
MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL, 


“SOONER ORB LATE 


Illustrated by G. M. Maurigr, will be published November 29, price 1s. 


R,”’ 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Price Sixpence. 
On November 28, stitched in a handsome wrapper, and containing 80 pages of letter-press and 20 


Illustrations, six on toned paper. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ONCE A WEEK. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—o-——_ 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 

The Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed 
that arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply, during the New Season, of all Forthcoming Books of general interest, 

Revised Lists of Books added to the Library from January, 1865, to December, 
1866, and Catalogues of Books in Ornamental Bindings for Christmas Presents and 
School Prizes at greatly reduced prices will be ready for Distribution on Thursday next. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 








WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











PRESENTATION EDITION. 
Shortly will be published. 
A NEW EDITION of 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Handsomely printed in Two Volumes, in extra cloth 
binding. Suitable for Presentation. Price 12s. 


Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A_ complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 








Now re-issued, 4th Edition, price 3s. 


OMCEOPATHY and HYDROPATHY 
IMPARTIALLY APPRECIALED. With Sup- 
ee Remarks on Hommopathy. By Epwin Lee, 
M.D., &c 
Joun Cuurcni.t and Sons, New Burlington street. 


By the same Author, just published, price 7s 6d. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM and MAG- 
NETIC LUCID SOMNAMBULISM. An Enlarged 
Prize Essay. 

Lonemans, Green, and Co. 


OMBARDMENT of VALPARAISO. 

The PAMPHLET lately announced in the 

* Times" and other papers is NOW READY for DIS- 

TRIBUTION, and can be obtained gratis at Messrs. 

Letts, Son, and Co.'s, Royal Exchange; and Mr. J. C. 
Hotten, 74 Piccadilly. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
HISTORY of ANCIENT CHRIS- 
TIANITY and SACRED ART in ITALY. By 

Cares J. Hemans, Esq. 
Wiis and Noraate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
— London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edia- 
urgh. 





Just published, &vo, cloth, 4s. 


pLaTos IS CONVIVIUM, cum EPIS- 
TOLA ad THOMPSONU M (De Platonis Legibus). 
Edidit Caro.us Bapuam, D.D. 
*,* Vide Quarterly Review, October, 1866, 
Writrams and Noroare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Just published, 650 pp., 8vo, cloth, 188. 
ENESIS and its AUTHORSHIP: Two 


Dissertations.—1. On the Import of the Tutro- 
ductory Chapters in the Book of Genesis—2. On the 
Use of the Names of God in the Book of Genesis, and on 
the Unity of its Authorship. By the Rev. J. Quarry, 
M.A., Rector of Midleton, Cork, Prebendary of Cloyne. 
8vo. 


WILLIAMS and NoroaTe, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





For SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL 
REFERENCE. 

Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half morocco, 13s. 
‘THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY. By Joan Ooiivie,LL.D, With 
about 300 Engravings on 

“ The best etymological dicti 'y we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.” —Spectator. 
BuackiE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 1866. 


“ This will probably be the most superb volume ever published.”—<4thenzum, Sept. 22, 1866. 


bed Tt bas about it all the essential elements for success in precisely this very kind of enterprise, viz., adventurous 
publishers, skilled engravers, a gifted artist, and a poet whose verses are suggestive of what we dou bt not they will 
receive from Gustave Doré’s facile hand, superbly imaginative embel!ishments.”"—Sun, Sept. 21. 


On December Ist, 1866, will be published, in imperial 4to, with paper and type made expressly for 
the Work, and in elegant cloth, price 21s. 


EL ATIUN EE. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
With Nine exquisite full-page Drawings on Steel, in the first style of art, by Hott, Baker, JEENs, 
Ropryson, and others. 

Monsreur Dore’s OWN OPINION OF THE EnGRAvINGS.—“ Paris, October 24, 1866.—Nous aurons 
fait un trés-beau livre, un livre unique. Veuillez donc complimenter de ma part les artistes qui 
m’interprétent si bien.” 

The designs of this Artist haye never yet been engraved on steel, and consequently never been 
interpreted in their fullest sense. M. Doré has made these Drawings with special reference to 
this mode of Engraving, and it was at his earnest request that the Publishers determined to incur 
the great outlay necessary to produce this book. It is, too, the first time that M. Doré has 
illustrated the works of a contemporary author, and, to use his own words, he desires the work 

© Co be a Donument to Dr, Cennpson and to his own powers,” 
* Mon freré a fait cette fois-ci le grand succés qui fera descendre son nom & la posterité.”— 
Ernest Dore. 

A few impressions of the Plates, Proofs before Letters, will be published, price Five Guineas, 
cloth ; and to insure these it is necessary at once to apply to the Publishers or to the local Agent. 

The Work may also be had, with Photographs from the Original Drawings in lieu of Engravings, 
price Two Guineas, cloth. These are printed by a special process by William Jeffrey. 


London: EDWD. MOXON & CO., Dover Street. New York: CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. 








Just published, price Two Guineas, demy 4to, cloth gilt, printed on toned paper, or in handsome 
morocco, Three Guineas. 


THE OBERLAND AND ITS GLACIERS, 


EXPLORED AND ILLUSTRATED WITH ICE-AXE AND CAMERA, 
By H. B. GEORGE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, Editor of ‘‘ The Alpine Journal.” 


With .Twenty-Eight Photographs illustrative of the various Glacial Phenomena, and of the 
Scenery described, by Ennest Epwarps, B.A., and a Map of the Oberland. 


“In this volume Mr. George has presented an agreeable and handsomely embellished drawing-room book. The 
YD pls are excellent. Glacier scenery is peeuliarly suited for photographic representation, as it displays no 
great variety of colours, and the contrasts of light and shade are strong on tolerably fine days.” —Athenzeum . 

“The interest of M r. George’s lucid exposition is greatly enhanced by the illustrations of Mr. Edwards. They 
are always beautiful, and often exceedingly instructive.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Edwards is an excellent photographer, and his work, much of it done under serious difficulties. is admir - 
ably executed, the photographs far surpassing the average of photographic book illustrations.”—Photographic 
News. 


‘No artist’s pencil could have portrayed these icy regions with such fidelity as has been here attained bymeans 
of the photographer’s camera:”—Aforning Post. 

“The book is a monument of their success." —Spectator. 

“Not only as a narrative of adventure, but also as an intelligent guide-book, we commend the ‘ Oberland and 
its Glaciers ’ as a work to be read for the interest which attaches to its matter, and to be looked at for the beauty 
of its photographio illustrations."—Art Journal. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


LOVE A N D DUT Y: 
A STORY OF ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 
By the AUTHOR of “BASIL ST. JOHN.” 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo, price 12s. 


‘** Love and Duty’ possesses many merits. We will not say that its brevity—for it is scarcely longer than an 
ordinary one-volume novel—is one of these merits, for that would imply that it needs an effort to read it. So far 
from this being the case, it is an especially readable book. The authoress—for we cannot be mistaken in attribut- 
ing the book to a lady’s hand—writes with much care and elegance, her language is remarkably well chosen, and 
her style, though not distinguished by any singular originality, is in itself attractive, apart from the subject-matter.” 
—Times. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London; and all Booksellors. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., with a Map, price 21s, cloth. 
MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By HEROS: VON BORCKE, Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart: 
[Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine.] 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NOTICE.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 
THE 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, will be published on Saturday next, the Ist of 
December. Price SUXPENCE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS FOR 1867. 


a 

DALZIEL’S FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK for 1367. 
WAYSIDE POSIES: Original Poems 
of the Country Life. Kdited by Roperr Bucuanay, 
With Original Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. 
we Ne F. Walker, engraved by the Brothers 

alzie’ to, cloth, 2l3.; morocco 

antique, 35s. — 


The PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 
Edited by CuaRLes KNicut. New Edition, thoe 
7 revised by the author. 8 vols 8vo, cloth, 

3. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. New 


and cheaper [id.tion. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
253. 


MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES. 


New Edition, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 24s, 





The LIFE of MUSGRAVE LEWTH. 
WAITE WATSON, Sculptor. By Dr. LoNSDALE! 
Illustrated with Photograplis. to, cloth, 2ls, : 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGREss, 
New and cheaper Iidition. 4to, with 100 Plates, By 
J. D. Watson. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR 
oe HISTORY. By the Kev. J. G. Woop, 
M.A. 4to, with 700 Plates. Cloth, gilt 
12s 6d, ° + oe 

HALF-HOURS with the BEST LET- 

TER-WRITERS and AUTOBLOGRAPHEKS, By 

Cuar_és Kyicnt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. New red- 
ced, dition, post 8vo, with 40 I)lustrations, cloth, 


BALLAD STORIES of the AFFEC- 
TIONS from the DANISH. By Rozerr Bucn- 
ANAN. With Illustrations by emivent Artists. 
Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Feap. 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 10s 6d. 


LITTLH LAYS for LITTLE FOLK. 
Selected by J. G. Warrs. With O:iginal Lilustra- 
tions by the best living Artists. Engraved byJ.D. 
Cooper. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


GRISETS GROTESQUES; or, Jokes 
drawn on Wood, with Raymes. By Tom Hoop. 100 
quaint Desigos by Ernest Griset. Engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth gilt, 7s 6.1 


LEAVES from a CHRISTMAS 
BOUGH. With beautifuily coloured Plates. 4to, 
cloth, 7s, 6d. 


STORIES for the HOUSEHOLD. 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. With 200 Illustra. 
tions by the Brothers Dalziel. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 73. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE'S EVERY BOY'S 
ANNUAL for 15867. Edited by Epmunv Rovur- 
LEDGE. Demy sv, with many Illustrations and 
8 coloured Pilates. Cloth, gilt edges, 6a. 


The WITS and BEAUX of SOCIETY. 
New and cheaper Edition, crowu 8vo, wita 8 Llius- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


MY FATHER’S GARDEN. By 
Tuomas Miner. Profusely illustrated, post 8vu, 
cloth, 5s. 


The QUEENS of SOCIETY. New 
and cheaper Edition, crown Syo, with Llustratious, 
cloth, 5s. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Transla- 
tion from the Greek. By tha Rev. G. I’. Towne 
senD. With 112 origina! lilusiratious by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A THOUSAND and ONE GEMS of 
BRITISH PORTRY. Sele ted by Cuagies 
Mackay. Post 8vo, clotb, 3a 6d. 


The BLACKFRIARS SHAK- 
SPERE. Edued by Citakites Knicgur. (1,100 
pages.) Post svo, cluth, 3s ud. 
QUOTATIONS from SHAKESPEARE. 
Selected and arranged by KiymuND RourLEeDGR. 
With an Index of the principal Words. I cap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 23 6d. 
“The task of selection has been performed with the 
greatest judgment, while the arrangement is in every 
respect admurable.—Aoraing Sta. 
LITERARY PEARLS STRUNG at 
RANDOM. With au Lotroduction by the Bishop of 
OxrFoRD. I cap. Svo, cloth, 5s. 








——v 
London: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
paasenT RELIGION: as a Faith 

Owning Fellowship with Thought. Part L, by 
Sara S. HENNELL, Author of *Tnoughts in Aid of 
Faith.” 





“A theory of religion which involves the most ab- 
stract thought, and,yetis perfectly iuteiligible 
who will give the necessary time aud alleution 
Yo distinguish it from the * dugmatisia of o 
aud the positivism of so-called exuc 
authoress would call it comparaliyisia, —*,; tov 
“The result of long aud careful studies of tue philo- 
sophy of religion.”—TZheological Lt : 
tuose who break ground.”"— 


“A work amoung 
Christian Examiner. 
Lonlou: Tavpser and C»., 6) Pateruostes row. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_0——_ 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 


Brotners. New Edition, with New Biographical 


d Portraits. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 
— = (Just ready. 


NEW BOOK by REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 


The COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED 
as INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMA- 
TION. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. Crown 
8yo, price 4s 6d. ({ Ready. 


The RETURN of the GUARDS, and 
OTHER POEMS. By Sir Francis H. Dove, Bart. 
Foap. 810, cloth, price 7s. (Just ready. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. Trans- 
jated from the Danish of Frederick Paludan Muller, 
by Humpnry WILLiam FREELAND, late M.P, for 
Chichester. With numerous Illustrations designed 
by Walter J. Allen, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
Crown 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


The FIFTH THOUSAND of 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 


LAND: a Tale for Children. By Lewis Car- 
rott. With Forty-Two Illustrations by John 
Tenniel, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“An lient piece of 
extraordinary taste."—TZimes. 
“A piece of downright hearty drollery and fanciful 
bumour."—ZLondon Review. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 
CELTS. Collected and arranged by Parnick 
Kexnepy. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES; or the 
Sophistici Elenchi. With a Translation and Notes, 
by Epwarp Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, price 83 6d. 


The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Wi- 
Lum Jonn Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, With Map and Plan. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
price 21s. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By A. Mactaren (Oxford). With Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound iu cloth, price 7s 6d. 

“All rowing ‘men, and in fact all men who contem- 
plate training for any object whatever, should read this 
book.”—Land and Water. 


-» «+ Tllastrated with 





FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : 


a Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 

of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 

for the Year 1867. By Freperick Martin. Crown 
vO. [ December. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
WORKS of WILLIAMSHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Wm. G. Ciank, M.A., and WM. Avis 
Wricut, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo, cloth, £4 143 6d. 
“Itis the edition of all others, without which no 
Shakespeare Library can possibly be regarded as 
complete."—Notes and Queries. 


RE-ISSUE of the 
GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. In FIVE 
SIXPENNY PARTS. This day is published, Part 
I, CONTAINING NINE PLAYS, price 6d. 
Also now ready, Complete, 


The GLOBE EDITION of SHAKES- 
PEARE’S WORKS. In one compact Volume, 
Royal Feap. 8vo, beautifully printed on ‘Toned 
Paper. Edited by W. G. CLark, and W. ALvis 
Wriont. 


Paper Covers, 23 6d; cloth, 33 6d. 





SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOKS. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIO- 


LOGY. By T. H. Huxiry, F.R.S. With numer- 
ous Iilustrations, 18mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE- 
MISTRY. By Henry Roscoz, F.R.S. With 
numerous § Iilustrations and Chromo-Litho 
Frontispiece of the Solar Spectra. 18mo, cloth, 
Price 4s 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


The Part on Systematic Botany, based upon 
Material left in Manuscript, by the late Professor 
HENsLow. With nearly ‘I'wo Hundred Illustrations. 
By, pemiat Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 18mo, cloth, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illus- 


trations. By Georce BIppELL Atky, Astronomer 
Royal. 18mo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


——_0——— 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


a | 
1. 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 


LOGIC. Designed mainly for the use of junior 
students in the Universities. By Tuowas Fowrer, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. ( This day. 


2. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of 
ANCIENT GREEK POETRY. By R. 8S. Wricut, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Barrister-at-lLaw. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 88 6d. [Just ready. 


3. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 


A Series of Kxtracts from English Authors. A.D. 
1250-4.D. 1400. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By R. Morais, Esq, Editor 
of “The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” &e. Crown 
$vo, cluth, price 7s 6d. (In December. 


4. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With Numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Batrovur Stewart, LL.D., F.R8., Director of 
ny at Kew. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
78 6d. 


5. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. 


W. Wi.uramson, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


Also, 
SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in 
“CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS.” Ly the same 
Author. Crown vo, sewed, price 6d. 


6. 

GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quan- 
tity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek 
Writers, with References to the Passages in which 
they are found. By W. Vertcu. New and Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 83 td. 


Books in Preparation in this 
Series, 


Tn Classics, Mathematics, History, Law, Physical Science, 
English Language and Literature, Modera Languages, 


Also, a Series of English Classics, 


Designed to meet the wants of students in English 

Literature ; under the superintendence of the Rev. J. 8. 

Brewer, M.A., of Queen's College Oxford, and Professor 
of English Literature, at King's College, London. 

— 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Pub- 

lished for the University by MacaiLLan and Co., London. 


WORKS 
THE REV. G. F. MACLEAR, MA, 


Head Master of King’s College School, London, aud 
Preacher at the Temple Chureh. 
— 0 —_ 
1.A HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS during the MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


2. The WITNESS of the EUCHARIST ; 
or, the Institution and Eurly Celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, considered a3 an Evidence of the 
Historical ruth of the Gospel Narrative, and of the 
Atenement. Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


The CROSS and the NATIONS; or 
the adaptation of Christianity to the Human Mind, 
as illustrated by the intellectual chaarcters, respec- 
tively, of the Greek and the Latin Churches. Hul- 
sean Prize Essay, 1857.) Crown 8yo, 2s. 


4. The CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 
and OUR INDIAN KMPIRE; or, the Legitimate 
Sphere of Government Countenance and Aid in the 
Promotion of Christianity in Iudia, (Maitland Prize 
Essay, 1858.) 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY. Third Edition, with Four Maps. 
18mo, cloth, 43 6d, 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Counection of 
the Old and New Testament. With Maps. Second 
Edition. 18mo, cloth, és 6d. 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY, for National and Ele- 
mentary Schools. With Map. 18mo, cloth. 








7. 


National and 
(Za the press. 


TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
Elementary Schools. 


—_—p— 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 
CCCCXLIV., DECEMBER. Price 2; 6d. 
(On Friday next. 
Mr. Dallas on the G 
Science; the Laws an 
° Functions of Criticism. 
Was Lord Bacon an Im-| Lunatics. Being a 
postor? to Joho Bull from Brother 
Bribery and its Remedies, Jonathan. 
Down the Ohio to the| The Theory of Compensa- 
Underworld. tion; an Essay. 


Military Reform—I. 
The Marstons,Chapters I.— 


2. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY. 
By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
. [ On Tuesday next. 


The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SuirLey, M.A., Second Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo, lis. 


4. 

MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, lus 6d, cloth ; 
or 2ls, morvcco. 


5. 

Miss INGELOW’'S POEMS, with 97 
iUustrations, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Feap. 4to, 21s, cloth ; or 42s, bound in 
morocco. m 


NOTES on the FOLK-LORE of the 
NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the 
BORDERS. By W. Henpenson. With Appendix 
on Household Stories, by Rev. 8. Banine-GouLp. 
Crown 8yo, Frontispiece. [Ina few days. 


7. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Anrnony Froups, M.A. Vols. 
IX. and X., 32s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By &. Janz WaHare.y. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


9. 

FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. 
By Caartes Ricnanp Weep. With IMustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Post 8va. 

: (Early in December, 
0. 


UCTION to the STUDY 
of NATIONAL MUSIC; nye | Researches 
into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By 
Can. Excen. 8vo. (On Ib riday next. 


ll. 

SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: 
aSelection of Pieces for One, Two, or mare Voloes, 
by the best Composers, Foreigu and Mnglish. 
Edited by Joun Liviian, 1 vol. music folio, 21s, 
half bouw 1s 


HULLAHS PART MUSIC, Sacred 
and Secular, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, in 
Monthly Numbers, both in Score and in separate 
Voice Parts. Kach Series to be completed in Twelve 
Numbers. 

*,* No. I., Secular Series, imperial 8yo, price 1s, on 

Friday next. 1 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Revised Edition, with the Statis- 
tical Information brought up to the latest returns. 
By Freperick Martin. 4 vola Svo, with Maps, 
£4 4s, 


14, 

The BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYS- 
SINIA, By Dr. Bexe, F.8.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with Map and [lustrations, 

( £arly in December. 
*,* Dr. Beke's Personal Narrative of his Mission to 

Abyssinia in 1865-66 for the Liberation of the Prisoners 

will form a separate and indepeudent work, and will be 

published early in 1807. 


an 
The SEA and Its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. Georce Hagrwic. Third (English) 
Edition. 8vo, with many Lilustrations, 21s, 
16. 


HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. By G. Harvey, M.D., V.RS., and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Post 8vo, with Plate aud 
223 Weodcuts, 12s. a 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGI- 
NEERS. Third Sernes. By Wittiam Fatnpatan, 
C.E, LLD., F.RS. Crown 8vo, with Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1s (On Tuesday next. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Public Sehools included inj Her 
Majesty's Commission. 1l2mo, 2s Ud. 

*,* “The Public School Latin Primer" is now in 
use in all the Nine Schools namel in Her Majesty's 


| Commission—viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, West- 


8.A SHILLING BOOK of NEW) 





minster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, 
Harrow, and Charterhouse. 
——1) 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW 


BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








NEW BOOKS. 
THE GAY SCIENCE. 


ESSAYS TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF CRITICISM. 
By E. S. Dattas. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. [On Monday. 


POLYNESIAN REMINISCENCES ; 
OR, LIFE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
By W. T. Prircuarp, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., 
Formerly H.M.’s Consul at Samoa and Fiji. 
With Illustrations, and a Preface by Dr. Seemann. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Ready this day. 
THE 


WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


By Louis Ficurer. 


With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World designed by Riou; and 
208 Illustrations of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains, &c. 
Corrected from the Fifth French Edition. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. Demy, 16s. [Ready. 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 


By Louis FIGvumeER, 

Author of “The World Before the Deluge,” &c., &c. 
Translated from the French. With 447 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from 
Nature, by M. Faquet, and 24 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


[This day. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCOIS- 
MARIE AROUET, 
CALLING HIMSELF VOLTAIRE. 
By Francis EspiINnasseE,. 
Vol. I.—From His BIRTH to His ARRIVAL in ENGLAND, 1694-1726. 
RE-ISSUE AND CONTINUATION OF 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


By Henry Mor -ey, 
Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 


Vol. I. PartI. Price 12s. 


THE CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF 
THE FOUR PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol. I. Part II. Price 10s. 


From the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. 


Each Part is indexed Separately. The two parts may also be had in 

One thick Volume, with an Index, which completes the account of 

English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Language, 
or of the Writers before Chaucer. 


Vol. II. Part I. 


FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 


[Early in December. 


SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


BEFORE AND DURING aa ew OF THE 
S) 5. 


Edited by Henry Mortey. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 


THE 
PRINCE OF THE FAIR FAMILY. 
A FAIRY TALE. 


By Mrs. S. C. HAL. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. M. Ward, R.A., Mrs, E. M. Ward, 
Noel Paton, R.S.A., Kenny Meadows, W. J. Allen, W. J. Coleman, &c., 
&e. [Nearly ready. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY 
OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


With a New Portrait, and an Engraving of Casa Guidi. Crown 8vo, 
10s Gd. [Second Edition immediately. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POEMS. 


NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


—_—o———— 


VITTORIA 


By Grorce MEREDITH. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


GEM MM A. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. 


By CHaries READE. 
3 vols. post 8vo, Second Edition. 


“ The whole story, from first to last, from the first plot of the low intriguante who 
falls in love with Gaunt’s massive figure, to the meeting between the two wives, is a 
rare example of that chastity of art which can be naked, intentionally naked, and yet 
PUTO. cccccces We do not hesitate to pronounce ‘Griffith Gaunt’ a noble, though 
somewhat rugged, poem in prose.” —Spectator. 


ONLY GEORGE: a Story. 


2 vols. post 8yo. 
[Second Edition this day. 


[Jn a few days, 


[This day. 


‘* Tt is written with extreme delicacy and good taste, several of the characters are 
hit off cleverly, and there are a number of sayings, terse, lively, and sensible, 
scattered up and down its pages. In a word, it is very pleasant reading.”—Times. 

“ With only one or two exceptions, ‘ Only George’ may be trusted by the anxious 
student as a faithful representation of manners and customs. The style is easy, 
natural, and graceful; aud the whole atmosphere of the story is pervaded by good 
sense, and by wholzsome and natural feeling.”"—Saturday Review. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN: 
A HOME AND COLONIAL STORY. 
By Arruur LOCKER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Second Edition in the press, 


“ We think we can promise those readers who are satiated with crime, and who 
feel that the newspapers supply heartrending incidents enough, without having such 
incidents repeated in the pages of fiction,—we think we can promise such people that 
they will meet with very good company in the novel now before us.........eThe 
book is written throughout in a tone of subdued humour,.”—Times, 

“Mr. Locker captivates the imagination of his readers with scenes alike humorous 
and innocent. Instead of making them endure his characters by rousing a morbid 
curiosity as to the sequel and result of a startling commencement, he leads them to 
enjoy his story by inspiring them with personal interest in its characters. From first 
to last the book is fresh with nature aud unconstrained pleasantry. The actors are 
neither tame nor common-place; the incidents bear no resemblance to the conven- 
tional arrangement of story-tellers ; and yet the drama impresses us with a sense of 
its fidelity to human nature and society in such a manner that we seem to encounter 
old frieuds and familiar faces in every scene.” —Athenaum, Nov. 17, 1866. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: 
A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 
By R. D. Biackmore. 
In 3 vols. 


“© Cradock Nowell’ is a clever novel, decidedly original in style and mode of 
treatment: it is amusing, too, and the reader who once fairly enters upon it will 
hardly fail to read it through."—Athenzum. 


A PRODIGY: 
A TALE OF MUSIC. 
By H. F. Cuoriey. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


© Tn our opinion , Mr. Chorley's last work is decidedly his best—is more natural in 
thought, more ripe in scholarship, more genial, and more attractive, than anything 
we have yet welcomed from his pen. The plot of ‘A Prodigy’ is sufficiently intri- 
cate and mysterious fur even these days of sensation, and is worked out with all the 
ability of a master of the art of story-telling. It is unnecessary to say that in all 
those parts where music is the theme—and they are, of course, many—‘he subject 
receives the treatment we have a right to expect from one of the soundest and most 
trenchant musical critics of the day."—Court Journal. 


THE NEW STORY. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE. 


By a New WrirTeEr. 
[Second Edition in the press. 


* Tt is a charming book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious 
and elaborate kind. In the first work of a new and young writer we have to consider 
not only the ability it displays or more remotely indicates, but also the cast of mind 
shown in the work. Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love and the slangy talk 
of fast men .......-08 we know at once what manner of author we have to deal with. 
But if the book be sweet and modest, as this is, we know then that, whatever may be 
the strength or weakness of the future, we shall never be revolted by licentiousnes 
or shocked by coarseness........-. we shall at least have pure work and decent, and 





Collected Edition. In 3 vols. Vol. I. will be published early in 
December. 


sorrow gently touched, and sinfuluess dealt with as siufulness should be dealt with 
in life—tenderly and yet abhorrently.”—Saturday Review. 
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